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Letters 


HURTFUL STEREOTYPES 

I was drawn into Brian McLaren's “Beyond 
Fire and Brimstone” (February 2014) by the 
article's introductory framing of the his- 
torical and cultural context of belief in an 
afterlife—but was brought up short later 
when he focused in on the Pharisees as elit- 
ist, judgmental, and indifferent to the poor 
as a contrast to Jesus. 

A positive presentation of Jesus does 
not require negative stereotyping of the 
Pharisees or any other Jews. Nor is it accu- 
rate. First century Judaism was diverse and 
evolving, and the Pharisees were just one 
group dealing with the challenges to their 
tradition at the time. As forerunners to the 
rabbinic movement that emerged after the 
temple's destruction, they contributed to the 
preservation and development of Judaism 
in the diaspora. Further, the teachings of 
Judaism are very clear about the impera- 
tive to care for one’s neighbor and giving 
to the poor, so it’s simply wrong to say they 
“stepped over destitute neighbors.” 

Peg Conway 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


JESUS AS PHARISEE? 

While appreciating Brian McLaren's insight- 
ful article on Jesus’ teaching about hell, lam 
respectfully concerned about his treatment 
of the Pharisees. Accusing the Pharisees of 
despising, depriving, and excluding many 
of their neighbors—including prostitutes 
and tax collectors—inadvertently supports 
the stereotype of Pharisees as being self- 
righteous hypocrites. This stereotype is 
dismantled by these words in the Mishnah 


that the Pharisees aspired to: “Seek not great- 
ness for yourself, and crave not honor more 
than is due to your learning” (Avot 6:5). 
Moreover, a strong case can be made that 
Jesus himself was a Pharisee who followed 
most of the teachings of Rabbi Hillel. 

In the future, I believe it would be most 
helpful to invite one of our Jewish neighbors 
to submit an article about the Pharisees—their 
historical origins, their interpretation of both 
the written and oral Torah, their rich contri- 


consequences of the negative portrayal of the 
Pharisees in the gospels. 

Jews, meanwhile, learn a radically differ- 
ent account of the Pharisees. They were the 
heroic leaders who rebuilt the Jewish peo- 
ple’s national and spiritual psyche after the 
Jewish revolution of 67 C.E. and its crushing 
reversal in 70 C.E. They laid the foundations 
of rabbinic Judaism that undergirds expres- 
sions of Judaism today. 

This difference could perhaps be tol- 


“A positive presentation of Jesus does not require nega- 
tive stereotyping of the Pharisees or any other Jews.” 


butions to Judaism, the schools of Shammai 
and Hillel, and their similarities to Jesus. 
Hopefully this will give us a new apprecia- 
tion of the Pharisees. Bob Blackburn 

Parfreyville, Wisconsin 


Brian McLaren responds: 

First, thanks to Peg Conway, Bob Blackburn, 
and others who voiced their concern about 
how I represented the Pharisees in my arti- 
cle on hell. 

Many Christians take the gospels’ gen- 
erally negative portrayal of the Pharisees 
as factual history. Others don’t think much 
about historical accuracy, choosing instead 
to interpret the Pharisees as characters in a 
story, a literary mirror reflecting our own 
religious dysfunction, helping us acknowl- 
edge the ways in which we ourselves are 
“self-righteous hypocrites” and “elitist, judg- 
mental, and indifferent to the poor.” Either 
way, too few of us focus on the unintended 


erated if it weren't for the fact that many 
generations of Christians projected their 
negative characterization of the Pharisees 
onto Jews in general. In other words, the 
tragic reality of anti-Semitism through his- 
tory is connected to the negative portrait of 
the Pharisees in the gospels. In the decades 
since the Holocaust, Christians have been 
slowly coming to terms with this grim fact. 

As Peg Conway wrote, “A positive pre- 
sentation of Jesus does not require negative 
stereotyping of the Pharisees or any other 
Jews.” But that leaves Christians today with 
the challenge of figuring out how to deal 
with the negative depiction of the Pharisees 
in the gospels. 

Some try to resolve this tension by spec- 
ifying that the Pharisees in the gospels are 
not representatives of all Pharisees across 
all time. Only the Pharisees who showed up 
to oppose Jesus are reflected in the gospel 
accounts. So those depictions should not be 
taken as representative of all Pharisees, and 
certainly not of all Jews. 


From the Editors 


Others posit that the gospel writers were 
simply biased, unfair, and inaccurate. They 
intentionally reduced the Pharisees to a car- 
icature, foil, or scapegoat simply to make 
Jesus (and perhaps themselves) look better 
in contrast. 

As we look for the best ways to respond 
to these issues, all of us can agree that all 
Pharisees at all times did not fit any sin- 
gle characterization. (Even in the New 
Testament, there are several Pharisees who 
are positively described, such as Nicodemus 
and Gamaliel.) 

And more generally, we can agree that no 
characterization of the members of a single 
sect within a religion should be extended to 
all members of that religion across all eras. 

Whatever our religious identity, we must 
realize our sacred texts contain material that 
has been abused to harm others. We all must 
bear responsibility so that kind of tragic 
abuse will come to a decisive end. 

That is why I am grateful that Conway, 
Blackburn, and others took time to chal- 
lenge the issues raised in my article. And I 
am grateful to Sojourners for making space 
for their concerns to be heard. 


IMAGING GOD 

I am so deeply moved by Michelle A. 
Gonzalez’s article “Breaking the Habits of 
Machismo” (January 2014). When I saw this 
month's cover, I immediately turned to the 
feature article. I literally began to highlight 
entire lines and paragraphs of the article 
because it so perfectly articulated much of 
what I have been thinking, praying about, 
and struggling with. Truly, all are created 
in God’s image, women and men alike. 
Gonzalez powerfully communicated what 
so many folks in the church like me have 
noticed for so long. The article does a won- 
derful job of both challenging and inspiring 


the church. Charlene Cruz-Cerdas 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
FRAMING EQUALITY 


Thank you for publishing Professor Michelle 
Gonzalez’s thoughtful discussion of inclu- 
sive theology as your cover story for January 
2014. During my 28 years of teaching a 
course on “The English Bible as Literature” 
in a secular California community college, 
my students and I repeatedly questioned why 
our culture is so wedded to the creation story 


in Genesis 2 through 4 and so commonly 
ignores the priestly account that frames it 
by repeating Genesis 1:27 in Genesis 5:1b-2. 
In those verses, humans are created simul- 
taneously and co-equally. When the Bible 
repeats concepts, especially in this frame, the 
emphasis is much more pronounced. 
Richard J. Follett 
Van Nuys, California 


ARADICAL POLITICIAN 
Thank you for Gar Alperovitz’s article 
“Beyond the Dreamer” (January 2014), 
which informs your readers that Martin 
Luther King Jr’s leadership was more than 
the “I Have a Dream” speech at the March 
on Washington. I was also present in Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, for the 1964 Democratic 
convention and am familiar with the impor- 
tant role Dr. King played in supporting the 
Mississippi Freedom Democratic Party’s 
challenge to the seating of the all-white seg- 
regationist delegation of the Mississippi 
Democratic Party. The challenge was a legal, 
political, and moral fight that succeeded in 
reforming the Democratic Party. 
Lisa Anderson Todd 
Washington, D.C. 


STOP THE MADNESS 
Bravo to Brian Doyle for his piece “Bigger 
than Politics” (December 2013) about the 
insanity of the U.S. acceptance of weapons 
and violence and the individual need to be 
courageous and defiant in confronting it. 
Mary Ryan-Hotchkiss 
Portland, Oregon 


BLESSED AND CHALLENGED 
Ilook forward to every issue of Sojourners and 
am blown away by the breadth and depth of 
the people and topics you enable me to visit 
and see through the eyes of your contributing 
journalists. You hold up to me and the world 
the living Christ in so many varied visages that 
Iam continually challenged to go and do like- 
wise. Sojourners is a blessing that just keeps 
on giving. John Zeigler 
Denton, Texas 


Get the last word! Want to respond to an arti- 
cle we've printed? Write to letters@sojo.net or 
Letters, Sojourners, 3333 14th St. NW, Suite 
200, Washington, DC 20010. Include your 
name, city, and state. Letters may be edited. 


IN EVERY AGE the church must present 
itself in new ways lest it become irrelevant 
to the people who need it most. Following 
Jesus to the social and cultural edges often 
fosters creative worship and unique min- 
istries among those most in need of what 
sacred community has to offer. In this issue, 
we look at two examples of ways churches 
are reaching out. 

Nadia Bolz-Weber has attracted national 
media attention, often focusing on her reli- 
gious tattoos or her stand-up-comic wit. But 


underneath the tattoos is a pastor deeply 
committed to a theological and liturgical 
orthodoxy. That traditionalism has led to 
a diverse congregation—the House for All 
Sinners and Saints—whose worship service 
on a given Sunday might feature Eastern 
Orthodox icons or Latin hymns. As she puts 
it, “You have to be rooted in tradition in 
order to innovate with integrity.” 


WHEN WARS eventually come to an end, 
along with the physical wounds, they leave 
those who fought with unhealed emo- 
tional and spiritual scars. In what is now 
diagnosed as post-traumatic stress disor- 
der (PTSD), many veterans of the wars in 
Iraq and Afghanistan experience a range of 
emotions from withdrawal to depression to 
anger. Often these are interwoven with guilt 
and shame over what was done—or not 
done—in extreme situations. 

Some veterans have found that faith com- 
munities can be places of solace and support. 
Churches—even those that opposed the wars 
in the first place—have important roles to 
play in serving as advocates and healers. 

As we celebrate Easter this month—the 
resurrection into life of the One who makes 
all things new—may we continue to follow 
him in new ways of service to God and to 
humanity. = 
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Hearts & Minds 


BY JIM WALLIS 


What I Learned by Marrying a Priest 


JOY CARROLL and I were married 
in 1997. A year later, we had our 
first son, Luke. We met at a delight- 
ful British festival of faith, the arts, 
and justice called Greenbelt. Joy—a 
Brit—was on the Greenbelt board 
and also one of the speakers, as was 
I. We were on a panel together in a 
tent with a couple thousand young 
people, and that’s where our rela- 
tionship began. I had coffee with Joy 
afterward, and she told me about 
the long journey women had made 
toward ordination in the Church of 
England. 

Joy had been trained as a priest 
at Durham, just the same as the 
men, but at that time wasn't able 
to be ordained to the priesthood. 
Her first parish was in a housing 
estate (what we would call a hous- 


Changing the world requires the 
leadership of women. 


ing project) in the middle of an 
impoverished neighborhood with 
lots of drugs and violence—a place 
where male priests were afraid to 
take their families. As a deacon, Joy 
moved in to live and work in the 
housing estate, doing everything a 
priest would do except celebrate the 
Eucharist, which was still reserved 
for males only. At age 29, she was 
elected to the church’s General 
Synod—its youngest member—and 
in November 1992 she cast a vote 
for women’s ordination. Joy went on 
to become one of the first women 
ordained as a priest in the Church 
of England. 

When Luke was 4 years old, we 
found ourselves back at Greenbelt, 
again as speakers. Sunday morn- 
ing is always a high point at the 
Greenbelt festival, with creative and 
powerful worship that draws most 


of the 20,000 in attendance. Joy 
was on the main stage as the chief 
celebrant of the Eucharist, while 
Luke cuddled on my lap, carefully 
watching his mother at the altar. He 
looked up at me and asked, “Dad, 
can men do that too?” 

Having a woman celebrating the 
Eucharist that day was a moving, 
freeing, and emotional experience 
for many who were there—women 
and men. But it just seemed normal 
to a little boy watching his mom and 
wondering if he might be able to do 
that someday himself. 

You can read Joy’s human and 
spiritual narrative of how female 
priests were finally affirmed in the 
home church of the worldwide 
Anglican Communion, and how 
Joy became script consultant and 
friend to the cast of the hit BBC 
and PBS comedy called The Vicar 
of Dibley, in her book The Woman 
Behind The Collar. (In the U.K. it’s 
called Beneath the Cassock.) Even 
today Joy is known in her home 
country as “the real-life Vicar of 
Dibley” 


LIVING WITH A priest, who is 
also a woman, has taught me a lot. 
I’ve learned that “quotas” and “per- 
centages” of women are not the 
deepest issue here, even though 
they often are for institutions. 
From the first time I watched and 
heard Joy Carroll lead a liturgy and 
preach a sermon, I immediately 
saw her natural gift for taking peo- 
ple into worship. She is a natural 
pastor, much more than I am, and 
becomes the “village priest” in any 
place she lives—whether she is for- 
mally in ministry or not. The issue 
for women like Joy was and is to 
simply be given the freedom to offer 
their gifts to the whole church. The 
church is much more with those 
gifts and much less without them. 


Jesus welcomed women into his cir- 
cle of disciples, even in an extremely 
patriarchal society, because he knew 
all that they could bring. 

I’ve also learned that changing 
the world requires the leadership of 
women. In the poorest countries of 
the world, women are often the chief 
victims of poverty and violence, 
but they also demonstrate they are 
absolutely central to the solutions. 
Anyone who works in the develop- 
ing world knows if you want to end 
poverty, you must empower, edu- 
cate, and support women and girls. 
Around the world, many women 
keep not only their own families 
together, but other families as well. 
Women are often able to bring peo- 
ple together in congregations and 
communities and to reach out to 
those who, in many churches, have 
felt marginal—from the bottom to 
the top of our denominations. I’ve 
even found this to be true among 
women CEOs who seem to look 
beyond their corporations to the 
wider world, often more than their 
male counterparts are able to. 

Jesus was right—and women 
were right to feel welcomed, safe, 
and empowered in his presence. 
Their leadership in the early church 
was central to its success. And the 
insecurity of male church leaders 
who have sought to rescind that 
welcome ever since has hurt the 
church and its mission. 

The inclusion of women in the 
church is not just about what is fair 
or just, but also how the church can 
use the gifts of its female members 
to help us change the world. Now 
more than ever, women’s leadership 
in the church is central to chang- 
ing the role of the church in the 
world. = 


Jim Wallis is editor-in-chief of 
Sojourners. 
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Commentary 


By Patty Kupfer 


Waiting for a Miracle 


While the battle for immigration reform continues, more than 1,000 people are deported every day. 


JUANA TOBAR SAYS she is waiting for a 
miracle from God. She’s the mother of four 
wonderful children and a grandmother of 
two young girls. Her husband, Carlos, a U.S. 
citizen, calls her the “glue of their family” 
and his soul mate. Juana has lived in North 
Carolina for more than 20 years and serves 
as an usher in her church, but in the com- 
ing weeks the Obama administration will be 
deciding whether or not to deport her back 
to Guatemala. 

Juana’s case is not unusual. According to 
its own statistics, Immigration and Customs 
Enforcement (ICE) has deported approxi- 
mately 400,000 immigrants per year since 
President Obama took office in 2009. In 
March, he’s set to reach the dubious marker 
of 2 million deportations, more than any 
other president. Many of us who work 
with immigrant communities are left ask- 
ing: Why would a president—especially one 
who enthusiastically supports immigration 
reform that would give the undocumented 
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a chance to stay in the country and earn cit- 
izenship—so aggressively deport the same 
immigrants who could be legalized through 
reform? 

Our best guess is that when Obama 
entered office, his administration made a 
calculation that if they showed they were 
serious about enforcement, lawmakers 


Christin 
Ukraine 


A Ukrainian woman 
stands with a white 
flag and icon of 
Mary in front of riot 
police in Kiev in 
January to support 
a truce between the 
government and 
the popular Maidan 
movement. The 
All-Ukrainian Council 


of Churches and 


Religious Organiza- 
tions called Christians 
into the streets to 
keep the peace 
between protesters 
and government 
forces. “Basically, the 
churches have come 
to where the people 
have asked them to 
be,” said Ukrainian 
Greek Catholic Bishop 
Borys Gudziak. 


until you realize how DHS defines the term. 
Immigrants commit crimes at much lower 
rates than the native born, so there are 
only so many serious criminals to find and 
deport. Thus, ICE has come to define “crim- 
inal” loosely, covering both violent felons 
and people who get a traffic ticket. A sub- 
stantial number of those who are deported 


The faith community has mobilized like never before— 
fasting, praying, and holding vigils around the country. 


would be more likely to come to the table 
and negotiate. That goodwill never materi- 
alized. Now, five years later, ICE is feeling 
increasing heat from immigrant advocates. 
One of the key discrepancies between 
ICE and its critics is the question of who is 
being deported. In 2011, the administration 
issued a memo vowing to focus deporta- 
tions on “convicted criminals,’ a scary label 


don’t count as “criminals” even under that 
definition. And many are the parents of U.S. 
citizens. In the first six months of 2011, for 
example, ICE deported nearly 50,000 par- 
ents of U.S. citizens—people like Juana 
Tobar. 

Last June, immigrants like the Tobar 
family got some good news. The Senate 
passed a bill that would offer a 13-year path 


www.sojo.net 


to citizenship for undocumented immigrants 
who met certain requirements. Juana would 
almost certainly qualify. Yet Republican 
leadership in the House was quick to dismiss 
the bill and spent the next six months down- 
playing the need for reform. When 1,100 
immigrants are deported every day, each 
day of delay truly matters. Advocates haven't 
given up, and the faith community has mobi- 
lized like never before—fasting, praying, and 
holding vigils around the country. 


By Allen Johnson 


At this point, it’s still hard to say what 
solution the country will reach this year, but 
we do know the stakes are higher than ever 
to make sure that thousands more mothers, 
fathers, daughters, and sons don’t have to 
keep wondering how much longer they'll be 
able to live together as a family. m 


Patty Kupfer is managing director of 
America’s Voice and America’s Voice 
Education Fund. 


And the Mountains Will Fall 


New studies reveal the effects of mountaintop removal mining on the people nearby. 


SOON AFTER Dr. Michael Hendryx 
assumed a professorship of health policy 
management at West Virginia University, 
he started hearing stories of sick people in 
Appalachian communities near mountain- 
top removal coal mining operations. Finding 
no scientific research that examined the cor- 
relation between mountaintop removal and 
community health, Hendryx and his col- 
leagues began overseeing family health 
surveys and compiling health data from the 
Centers for Disease Control and Prevention. 

Since 2011, Peter Illyn of Restoring 
Eden (Christians for Environmental 
Stewardship) has recruited and led student 
volunteers from Catholic and evangelical 
Christian colleges in conducting door- 
to-door community health surveys for 
Hendryx’s research. Typical volunteer 
experiences, according to Illyn, include 
“aha” epiphanies and deepening conver- 
sions to God’s justice. Alex Gerrish, a recent 
Samford University (Birmingham, Ala.) 
graduate, recalls a searing experience. Her 
survey team visited a home located close 
by two mountaintop removal (MTR) oper- 
ations, where a mother answered the door. 
She said, “I’m trying to get my son down 
for a nap,” explaining that her two-year-old 
had a heart defect. “Now’s not a good time 
to talk.” Two days later the team revisited 
the home to be met by an older, tear-stained 
woman. “I’m sorry,’ she said. “My grandson 
passed away a couple days ago.” He never 
woke up from his nap. As Gerrish stood in 
shock, she recalled the statistics on high 
birth-defect rates in communities with 


mountaintop removal operations. 

Now, more than two dozen published 
peer-reviewed studies show a high correla- 
tion between populations living amid MTR 
operations and very high rates of morbidity, 
asthma, chronic obstructive pulmonary dis- 
ease, heart disease, cancer, and birth defects. 


MOUNTAINTOP removal is a method of 
extracting thin seams of coal from mountains 
in West Virginia, eastern Kentucky, southwest 
Virginia, and eastern Tennessee. More than 5 
million pounds of explosives each day blast 
mountains apart, spewing vast quantities of 
harmful silica and aluminum compounds 
into the atmosphere. Coal is separated and 
hauled out—the remaining huge quantity of 
rock rubble is typically bulldozed down into 
adjacent valleys and streams. 

The coal industry trumpets its high- 
paying jobs while ignoring the depressing 
realities on the ground. According to the 
“Well-Being Index” produced by Gallup 
and Healthways, touted as “the first-ever 
daily assessment of U.S. residents’ well- 
being,” the congressional districts with the 
most mountaintop removal—West Virginia's 
3rd and Kentucky’s 5th—are the lowest rated 
districts in the country. The two districts are 
also the nation’s lowest ranked in the subcat- 
egories of physical health, emotional health 
(happiness), and life evaluation (hope). 
These districts have some of the highest lev- 
els of poverty in the nation, along with other 
dismal statistics such as massive population 
out-migration and high rates of drug abuse. 

More than 300,000 West Virginia 
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Commentary 


From the Archives 


April 1992 


The Myth of 
Redemptive Violence 


VIOLENCE is 
the ethos of our 
times. It is the 
spirituality of the 
modern world. 
What is gener- 
ally overlooked 
is that violence 
is accorded the status of a religion, 
demanding from its devotees an 
absolute obedience-unto-death. 

Its followers are not aware that 
the devotion they pay to violence is 
a form of religious piety, however. 
Violence is so successful as a myth 
precisely because it does not appear 
to be mythic in the least. Violence 
simply appears to be the nature of 
things. It is what works. It seems 
inevitable, the last and, often, the first 
resort in conflicts. It is embraced with 
equal alacrity by people on the Left 
and the Right, by religious liberals as 
well as religious conservatives. 

The threat of violence, it is 
believed, is alone able to deter 
aggressors. It secured us 45 years 
of a balance of terror. We learned to 
trust the bomb to grant us peace. 

The roots of this devotion to vio- 
lence are deep, and we will be well 
rewarded if we trace them to their 
source. When we do, we will discover 
that the religion of Babylon—one of 
the world's oldest continuously sur- 
viving world religions—is thriving 
as never before in every segment of 
contemporary American life, even 
our synagogues and churches. It, and 
not Christianity, is the real religion of 
America. 


Walter Wink was professor of biblical 
interpretation at Auburn Theological 
Seminary in New York City when this 
article appeared. 
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residents learned on Jan. 9 that a toxic leak 
from Freedom Industry’s chemical storage 
tanks entered the downstream intake for their 
drinking water. Furthermore, they learned 
that the human health effects of the principal 
chemical, 4-methylcyclohexane methanol— 
a major ingredient in coal preparation—were 
inadequately studied. Warned not to drink 
or bathe, people scrambled for bottled water, 
schools and restaurants shut down, and hos- 
pital emergency rooms filled with people 
suffering skin rashes, vomiting, and diarrhea. 

The West Virginia Department of 
Environmental Protection had never 
inspected the chemical storage tank site 
in decades of operation. State policymak- 
ers beholden to dominant coal, gas, and 
chemical industries persistently push 
back on environmental and safety regula- 
tions, including what they call the “war on 
coal” by the EPA. Ironically, the very day 
the chemical leak was discovered, all three 
West Virginia members of the U.S. House of 


By Jean Stokan 


Crucible of Courage 


Representatives voted for a bill to weaken 
hazardous-substances cleanup. 

But challenges to the autocratic rule of 
the coal industry are rising as more such sto- 
ries emerge and more independent studies 
are done. Gathering strong data is a pre- 
cursor to improving public health through 
public policy. Many of those involved in 
community health in Appalachia are push- 
ing for national legislation to freeze new 
mountaintop removal permits and initiate 
a major federally sponsored health study 
of communities with mountain removal 
operations. 

The grip of King Coal will be loosened 
as people of good will throughout the nation 
step up in justice advocacy for the people 
of Appalachia who live in a besieged cor- 
ner of degraded environment, sickness, and 
futility. m 


Allen Johnson lives in West Virginia and is 
co-founder of Christians for the Mountains. 


The growing militarization of Honduran society is fueled by U.S. support. 


IN THE PRESIDENTIAL election in 
Honduras last November, ruling party candi- 
date Juan Orlando Hernandez was declared 
the winner despite serious irregularities 
documented by international observers. 
Violence and intimidation marked the cam- 
paign period, including the assassination 
of at least 18 candidates and activists from 
Libre, the new left-leaning party. 

Hernandez, past president of the 
Honduran National Congress, supported the 
June 2009 coup. His record of operating out- 
side the rule of law includes bold measures 
to gain control over the congress, judiciary, 
military, and electoral authority. He helped 
establish a new military police force in 
August 2013, deploying thousands of troops 
to take over police functions. Hernandez ran 
on a campaign promise to put “a soldier on 
every corner.” 

Honduras has been named the “murder 
capital of the world,’ with relentless violence 
coming from crime, drug cartels, and police 
corruption. Attacks on human rights defend- 
ers and opposition activists have been brutal 


and have allegedly involved death squads 
reminiscent of the 1980s. Those working to 
reverse poverty and injustice receive death 
threats, priests and lay leaders among them. 
They are bracing for even greater repression 
under Hernandez’s administration. 

The growing militarization of Honduran 
society, justified as a way of fighting crime, 
is fueled by U.S. support for the country’s 
security forces—forces reportedly involved 
in widespread human rights violations. By 
denying the repression against social move- 
ments, and congratulating the Honduran 
government for its supposed progress on 
human rights, the U.S. Embassy has made it 
possible for rampant impunity to continue. 

For decades, Honduras played a key role 
in US. efforts—including counterinsurgency 
wars—to maintain its military hegemony 
in the region in the face of alleged threats 
from “communism.” A number of left-lean- 
ing governments in the region are now seen 
as posing a threat to corporate interests and 
to U.S. foreign policy goals. 

US. policy interests need to be unmasked 


www.sojo.net 


“Everence offered me a 


and examined. Historically, Honduras " —— = u" 
has been a reliable source of cheap labor : . Way to take qd stand. 

and export crops. Today, its energy, min- ~ Donna Turring 

eral, and water resources are being sought. of the Eugene Friends Meeting, Oregon 
Extractive industries, biofuel plantations, 

and hydroelectric dam projects are ravaging ; When Donna Turring turned 65, she wanted to 
the environment and uprooting indigenous a avoid big business when buying her Medicare 


communities, often displacing and killing 
those who stand in the way. 

The USS. faith community could play a 
crucial role and help avoid repeating the 
tragic mistakes of the past. Prayerful accom- 


supplement plan. She chose Everence*, a small 
not-for-profit that offered plans in her area. 


(800) 348-7468 
everence.com 


Those who work for 
human rights face an o8o Everence 
ongoing barrage of salir 
attacks and death threats. ne Ca ee ee 


*Everence Association Inc., a fraternal benefit society. 


paniment is needed, as well as a steady Everence offers credit union services that are federally insured by NCUA. Investments and other 
f del : - h products are not NCUA or otherwise federally insured, may involve loss of principal and have 
stream of delegations to Honduras to “touc no credit union guarantee. All products are not available in all states. 


the wounds,” not unlike what we did in the 
1980s and ’90s for El Salvador, Nicaragua, 
and Guatemala. Honduran social movement 
leaders depend on international accompani- 
ment to provide protection so that they can 
do their work. Vigilance is critical; without 
it, dissent will be silenced. 

People-to-people solidarity has already 
helped to make a difference and to bring 
to light in the U.S. what is happening in 
Honduras with our government's complic- 
ity. We can ask the U.S. Congress to suspend 
US. aid to the Honduran security forces 
until concrete progress is made in address- 
ing ongoing abuses and impunity. 

Our work here is easy. By comparison, 
those in Honduras who work for human 
rights and social change face an ongoing bar- 
rage of attacks and death threats. Since the 
coup, many have been killed, and at times 
their children have been targeted, but the 
work goes forward. Their wounds, as well 
as their courage, cannot help but inspire us 
to do more, to learn more, and to speak out. 

The brave members of Honduran civil 
society are the real hope for democracy. 
For them to be able to continue their work ; _\ A P 
without being killed and intimidated, our ; ors 2 gee Ma ryknol | 
support will be crucial. = ye 2 Sisters 


Passport to Mission 


A curious heart has places to go. 


a ; ; MAKING GOD’S LOVE VISIBLE 
Jean Stokan is director of the Institute Justice 


Team of Sisters of Mercy of the Americas. 
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Moving Mountains 


Counter to the stereotypes, a new study 


Enduring Family Values 


NEARLY 50 YEARS ago, the U.S. 
Department of Labor issued one of 
the most controversial and influen- 
tial reports of our time, “The Negro 
Family: The Case for National 
Action,’ aka “The Moynihan Report,’ 
named after its author Daniel Patrick 
Moynihan. The March 1965 report 
offered our nation’s first comprehen- 
sive look at the roots of poverty in 
the African-American community 
100 years after the Civil War. The 
picture wasn't pretty. 

Pointing to black poverty’s roots, 
Moynihan started with the hell that 
was the U.S. slave system: “American 
slavery was profoundly different 
from, and in its lasting effects on 
individuals and their children, inde- 
scribably worse than, any recorded 
servitude, ancient or modern.” 
Going on to quote Nathan Glazer, 
Moynihan illuminated the absolute 
powerlessness and dehumaniza- 


shows that African-American men are 
exceptional fathers. 
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tion of enslaved black people under 
antebellum law and within the social 
structures of slavery. 

Moynihan went on to examine 
the impact of the Reconstruction 
period, urbanization, unemploy- 
ment, and inequitable wages on 
African Americans’ economic sta- 
tion in U.S. society. He concluded 
that the single greatest result of these 
forces was black families’ demise. 
And the single greatest result of this 
demise was entrenched poverty, 
according to Moynihan. 

A 2013 Urban Institute report, 
“The Moynihan Report Revisited,” 
reflected that in the early 1960s 
Moynihan was alarmed that 20 per- 
cent of black children lived in single 
parent households with their moth- 
ers (not their fathers), but by 2010, 
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20 percent of white families lived in 
such households while 53 percent 
of black children were being raised 
by their mothers. According to the 
Urban Institute, fatherlessness in the 
U.S. has gotten worse, and it is no 
respecter of race. 

The Twittersphere blew up in 
January 2013 when Oprah Winfrey 
aired a live telecast of her Lifeclass 
on her OWN network. It was the 
first of a two-part series on 
“Fatherless Sons” that she 
followed up with a two- 
part series on “Daddyless 
Daughters” later that year. 

The multiethnicity of 
the “Sons” and “Daughters” 
in both the studio and online 
audiences was stunning. With 
Moynihan’s report indelibly fixed 
in the American consciousness, 
with whispers of welfare queens, 
Willie Hortons, “takers,” and “dead- 
beat dads” of the darker hue etched 
into the mass consciousness of our 
society, I expected the audience to 
be black—that’s it, just black. But it 
wasnt. 

In Oprah's Lifeclass, white and 
Latino men and women stood 
alongside fellow black audi- 
ence members and wept as 
they shared their own stories 
of abandonment, feelings of 
worthlessness, and personal 
struggles to recover from 
the effect of daddy not being 
there. 


BY LISA SHARON HARPER 


The Centers for Disease Control 
released a new study in January 
that shed light on Oprah’s audi- 
ence. While black men are still 
more likely to live apart from their 
children, the CDC study found that 
black men were actually more likely 
than any other group to maintain 
contact and involvement in their 
children’s daily lives while living 
apart. For their younger children, 
African-American men were more 
likely to feed, bathe, diaper, and 
read to them daily. Likewise with 
their older children from whom 
they live apart: African-American 
men were as or more likely than any 
other group to take their children to 
daily activities, talk to them about 
daily activities, and help them with 
homework. 

The CDC study did not explore 
the causes of its findings, but the 
results affirmed that in the face of 
societal changes in U.S. family con- 
figuration, African-American men 
are exceptional fathers. 

It is worth noting that all of 
Oprah’s Lifeclass experts were 
African American: Iyanla Vanzant 
was joined by Rev. T.D. Jakes, 
Geoffrey Canada (CEO of Harlem 
Children’s Zone), and Dr. Steve 
Perry, founder and principal of 
Capital Preparatory Magnet School, 
to offer healing counsel to broken 
sons and daughters of every hue. 

Perhaps the centuries-long 
struggle to have and maintain 
African-American families in the 
face of forced estrangement, struc- 
tural oppression, and entrenched 
poverty has born in the souls of 
black men and women enduring 
family values and healing 
practices that the rest of the 
country can glean from for 
such a time as this. m 


Lisa Sharon Harper is senior 
director of mobilizing at 
Sojourners. 
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From “Fatherless Sons” 


To truly help a family living in poverty 
requires much more than a handout. To 
help a family living in poverty, you must 
get to the root causes of poverty, and 
there you will find injustice. 


At the local and national levels, often weak governance 
systems do not meet the needs of the poor and vulnerable in 
society. At the international level global systems of trade, aid, 
and debt have a tremendous impact on who is wealthy and 
who lives in poverty; who will be fed and who will go hungry. 


World Renew, through local churches and Christian 
partners, works with women and men in community to 
examine their situation and develop community plans to 
effect change. Part of the change process requires naming 
obstacles, organizing, and then mobilizing to address 
them. Facing the root causes of poverty helps communities 
create the changes that lead to justice. 


Learn more at worldrenew.net 


Through international alliances and partnerships, World 
Renew works for justice at the national and international 
levels. Working with partners and communities on 
sound development policies such as gender justice and 
anti-corruption are two examples of this work. World 
Renew also facilitates programs in ethnic and religious 
reconciliation, peace building, child labor, conflict 
resolution and mediation, civil society, human and civil 
rights awareness, and human trafficking. 


We are called to live justice, love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with our God. Join with World Renew as we 
live justice by effecting change—bringing justice— 
for all people. 


World 


LIVING JUSTICE * LOVING MERCY * SERVING CHRIST 


1700 28th Street SE » Grand Rapids, Michigan 49508-1407 » 800-552-7972 


worldrenew.net 


3475 Mainway » PO Box 5070 STN LCD 1: Burlington, Ontario L7R 3Y8 * 800-730-3490 


Deep Economy 
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Children and a protester dress 
the Keystone XL pipeline s 
Barack Obama in front of th 
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Obama's Energy Fail 


I'D ALWAYS HOPED that the pres- 
ident’s “all of the above” energy 
strategy was a mere campaign slo- 
gan, a way to avoid riling anyone 
up as he ran for re-election. But he’s 
made pretty clear that it’s actually his 
guiding light. 

“The all-of-the-above energy 
strategy I announced a few years ago 
is working,’ he crowed in his State 


An “all of the above" policy is in fact 
no policy at all. 


of the Union address. And indeed it 
is, if the goal is to drill, baby, drill. 
In Obama's time in office, U.S. oil 
production has increased 50 per- 
cent; analysts estimate that by the 
time he's gone in 2016, we'll have lit- 
erally doubled the amount of oil we 
produce in this country. The curve 
for natural gas production has been 
almost as steep, and though we're 
burning less coal in our own power 
plants the amount we export has hit 
record highs. 

In political terms, Barack 
Obama holds us environmentalists 
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at bay with pretty words on cli- 
mate change, but when it comes 
time to drill he’s the go-to guy. As 
he told a crowd of cheering oilmen 
in Oklahoma during the last cam- 
paign, “over the last three years, 
I've directed my administration to 
open up millions of acres for gas 
and oil exploration across 23 differ- 
ent states. We're opening up more 
than 75 percent of our potential oil 
resources offshore. We've quadru- 
pled the number of operating rigs to 
a record high. We've added enough 
new oil and gas pipeline to encircle 
the Earth and then some.” 
Eighteen of the nation’s biggest 
environmental groups sent the pres- 
ident a letter earlier this year asking 
him to back off the all-of-the-above 
rhetoric, and to change his poli- 
cies. The only reply came from one 
of his counselors, who fired back a 
peevish letter saying he was 
“surprised” that they would 
dare challenge the president, 
since hed done more than his 
predecessors to fight climate 
change. But being better 
than George Bush is not the 
point—to do anything about 


BY BILL McKIBBEN 


global warming you need to meet 
the bar that physics sets. And that 
means leaving coal and gas and oil 
in the ground. 

In the world where physics rules, 
an “all of the above” energy strategy 
makes no more sense than an all- 
of-the-above foreign policy. In the 
world where physics rules, coal and 
oil are North Korea and Iran and 
solar energy is England. An “all of 
the above” policy is in fact no policy 
at all—it’s no different from walking 
into a restaurant and ordering every- 
thing on the menu to avoid having to 
make a choice. 

In effect, “all of the above” 
translates into “all of the below,’ a 
continued reliance on the fuels that 
are driving the greatest peril cre- 
ation has yet faced. We badly need a 
real all-of-the-above: one that looks 
to the sun and the wind, not the 
depths of Hades, to power 
our lives. = 


Bill McKibben is the 
Schumann Distinguished 
Scholar at Middlebury College 
in Vermont and founder of 
350.org. 
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Engaging faith 
to engage the world 


Bridging difference 
Listening generously 
Telling Good News 
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One motto for the church: 
“We are anti-excellence, 
pro-participation.” 


Pastor Nadia 
Bolz-Weber 
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BY JASON BYASSEE 


CUT TING-EDGE 
ORTHODOXY 


Nadia Bolz-Weber is a hipster pastor with a medieval soul. 
And her church—House for All Sinners and Saints—is practicing 
ancient Christian arts in a post-modern world. 


MOST MEDIA ACCOUNTS of Nadia Bolz-Weber 
focus on her tattoos. She has the liturgical year 
tattooed on one arm, from creation to Pentecost; 
another features Lazarus still wrapped, but very 
much alive. She got that one while struggling to 
write a sermon on Jesus raised friend. 

The tattoos on a 61” woman with a taste for 
punk, a bad-girl past, and a gay-inclusive church— 
House for All Sinners and Saints in Denver—make 
for easy picking for secular media. You may have 
caught Bolz-Weber’s book Pastrix on the New 
York Times bestseller list. Wise, self-aware, hipster 
Christian celebrities have a market for books, and 
she’s tapped it. 

In contrast to much of the superficial media 
coverage, what’s most interesting about Bolz-Weber 
is her deep traditionalism. “Secular media doesn't 
understand the difference between orthodox and 
conservative,” she tells me through a toothy smile, 
blue-green eyes blazing over thick-rimmed ’50s- 
era glasses. 

“House,” as the community calls itself, is almost 
medieval in its liturgy. There are no instruments, 


5 just a cappella chant and pillows for kneelers at 


a prayer station. The Eucharist is served weekly. 


~ Eastern Orthodox iconography drapes the church's 


interior, stoles, website, and literature. Latin hymns 
fill the communion liturgy on the Sunday evening 
I attend. Bolz-Weber is proud to be using Franz 
Schubert's setting for the Mass. 


This is not high church fussiness; it is liturgi- 
cal and churchly orthodoxy for scruffy hipsters. 
Bolz-Weber explains that many of her fellow social 
progressives want to jettison the Bible and Jesus in 
order to be more inclusive. “But why should we 
jettison the only things we have going for us?” she 
asks. 

House is a church plant of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church in America (ELCA) that began 
in 2008. Bolz-Weber figured that if there was ever 
going to be a church to her taste, shed have to start 
it. She has the ear of her denomination’s presiding 
bishop, travels for speaking engagements some- 
times twice a week, and is inundated with requests, 
from seminarians to synods, to study her church. 
Alla bit odd for a church of some 180 regulars. 

Hers was not always a star on the rise in the 
ecclesial world. She describes her former self as an 
angry, self-endangering teenager who would have 
been happy dying before age 30 and treating her 
body accordingly. She was a hipster before it was 
cool, getting tattoos as a teen and a nose ring before 
anyone had ever seen them. 

But then something happened. “God picked me 
up off that path, said “How cute!’ and put me on 
another.” She got off alcohol and drugs and met 
her future husband, Matthew, who was studying 
to be an ELCA pastor. She had been attending a 
Unitarian Universalist church but felt they think 
too highly of human nature. “It makes me wonder 
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This is not high church 
fussiness; it is liturgical 
and churchly orthodoxy 
for scruffy hipsters. 


Above, pastor 

Nadia Bolz-Weber 

leads congregants ina 
“Beer & Hymns” gathering 
at a local restaurant. 
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if they read the newspaper,’ she notes. She 
often taps her chest and says, “It’s dark in 
there.” She found the Lutheran tradition 


was the only one that gave language to what 
she'd experienced. “When I learned about 
simul justus et peccator I was like, ‘Oh yeah, 
we are all sinners and saints at the same 
time.” The name for her future church was 
born. 

Part of House’s mission is gay inclusion. 
One parishioner, Stuart, has the play- 
ful title of “Minister of Fabulous.” When I 
ask why he worships at House, he quickly 
answers, “They accept me here. An evan- 
gelical church told me that parents would 
pull their kids out if1 worked with the chil- 
dren’s programs.” When Stuart entered a 
drag beauty contest—and won!—half of 
House was there cheering him on. “People 
asked how we knew him, and we said, “We 
go to church with him!” Part of House’s gift 
is that it reaches people whom much of the 
rest of the church, even those trying to be 
gay-inclusive, never could reach. 

They do it by making gay inclusion 
not their focus. Their focus is on Jesus, 
how screwed up his people are, and how 
spacious and proactive his grace is. Bolz- 
Weber admits in church the Sunday ’m 
there that she is recycling a sermon from 
the year before. She first shows the humor of 


the former stand-up comedian she is, “Isn't 
that green of me?” and then confesses, “I’ve 
been traveling; it’s been really tough lately.” 
Then she uncorks a gorgeous meditation on 
Psalm 23, asking if we can get underneath 
the hackneyed familiarity. As a child in the 
Church of Christ, she thought the King 
James formulation meant that the Lord is 
a shepherd whom I do not want! And why 
would she? God is portrayed as an angry 
guy “with a really great surveillance sys- 
tem.” But, she says, she eventually came to 
realize, “This is a shepherd worth wanting.” 

This is Bolz—Weber’s preaching at its 
purest—confessional, funny, aimed at con- 
version. She’s out for your soul. 


ONE ELEMENT OF House's life that looks 
unique to most church observers is its use 
of technology. They are hardly intentional 
about it. “It’s not like we have a social media 
strategy,” one jokes. House’s people just live 
their lives differently than their less-con- 
nected elders. 

Bolz-Weber concludes worship with 
another innovative idea from church 
members based on the first lection from 
Acts 2 about the disciples sharing posses- 
sions: “You know, that idyllic hippie stage 
in the church that lasted for like 20 min- 
utes?” Members have brought possessions 
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from their homes to sell on eBay. They’re 
going to take the money earned and start a 
deacon’s fund for members who need help 
with groceries or bills. “That way there’s no 
difference between giver and receiver,’ she 
explains later. “Everyone has stuff they can 
sell.” 

“We're like a laboratory,’ she says. “No 
one here can say, “We've never done it that 
way before; or ‘that'll cost us money, since 
we don't have any. We get to play and put 
what we learn out there on the web.” 

No community ministries at House 
could exist entirely online. But almost noth- 
ing they do could exist without the internet 
either. Members told me about a hymn sing 
that took place in the pub. Participants wept 
to be singing “old time religion” songs over 
cold suds. Yet only some small portion of 
those singing came from the church. Others 
saw the planned meeting on Meetup.com 
and came too. Still others happened to be 
at the (largely gay) bar that day, heard the 
singing, and wanted to join in. Online and 
embodied communities depend upon one 
another. “We live our life online, and lots of 
outsiders consume and comment on what 
we do,” one tells me. 

Bolz-Weber describes herself as con- 
ducting much of her pastoral care online, 
or via text. While one can’t go into intense 
depth in 140 characters, one can say some- 
thing, and such connection can lead to 
further in-depth interaction. Bolz-Weber 
couldn't send a physical piece of mail to her 
parishioners if she wanted to. She knows 
none of their addresses. When I ask how 
often she’s online, she says simply, “All the 
time. I'm never not on it.” 

As some of Bolz-Weber’s comments 
have suggested already, she and her com- 
munity are not unaware of the dangers of 
social networking. Parishioners tease her 
that they have seen her instant messaging 
her husband while in the same room with 
him. She agrees: “Social media are more 
dangerous to families than they are to 
churches.” Churches’ biggest danger is using 
it wrong. The right way to do it is to find 
out who in church is a Millennial native 
and let them create the future. The wrong 
way? “Don't market a product to them like 
you would to their boomer parents, because 
they will [freaking] resent you,” she said. 
(She doesn't say “freaking-”) 


Scenes from 
House for All 
Sinners and 
Saints’ recent 
bike blessing 
outside the 
church. 
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On Jan. 13, 
House members 
voted to become 
an official ELCA 
congregation. 
The vote was 
taken at a local 
skating rink, 
above, where 
members then 
celebrated 

with a roller 
disco party. 

At right, the 
altar with bread, 
wine, and juices 
for a Maundy 
Thursday gather- 
ing (below). 
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House has several mottos for itself, all 
of which are imminently Tweetable. “We 
are anti-excellence, pro-participation,’ one 
says. Bulletins passed out often have jobs 
scrawled across their top. The recipient of a 
job then gets to lead in the call to worship, or 
the passing of the peace, or the prayer after 
communion. They don't have to be good at 
it. They just have to lead their friends for a 
minute. Several voices catch as they mouth 
the ancient and beautiful words. 

Bolz-Weber sees this drive toward par- 
ticipation, flattening, and democratization 
as a similarity between House and the 
effects of social media on the rest of us. Yet 
it is still she who chants the Eucharistic lit- 
urgy, who wears the clergy collar. “It’s not 
that I’m special, I’m just set apart not to 
have the same freedom as everyone else,” 
she says. “I’m not free to flirt with people 
here, to have my emotional needs be met 
by people here. I’m not free to preach any- 
thing else but Christ and him crucified.” 
Flattening has its limits. 

Another slogan on House T-shirts is 
“Radical Protestants: Nailing sh*t to the 
church door since 1517? Put less colorfully, 
“You have to be rooted in tradition in order 
to innovate with integrity.’ She notes that 
evangelicalism in the United States is often, 

“Twenty minutes old and two inches deep. 
We rarely see anything more than 50 
years old.” Yet we have an almost innate 

need to belong to something bigger, 
older, more mysterious than ourselves, 
she says. “Sort of in a Joseph Campbell 
sort of way, you know?” As a pastor she 
needs a bishop looking over her shoul- 
der, not to tell her what to do, but to 
make sure her hurricane of a person- 
ality isn’t the source of her authority. 

The church's tradition is that. “The 

last thing I need is to get to make [it] 
up as I go,” she says. 

But innovate she does. An icon 

of mother and child sits at the front 

of the entrance. It’s made of pieces 

of Christmas advertising, forming 

a mosaic of remarkable beauty and 

power. Using eBay to enact Acts 

2 is a beautiful stroke of genius. 

Her own efforts to meet Millennials 


where they are include giving them power 
to create. “They are producers, not simply 
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“The spirit of Sojourners fe 
my soul with seeds for living 
simply and with hopeful dream 


of a God-imbued world.” 
—Bernadette Caramat 
Huber Heights, OH 
| inspired You? ’ 
A long-time Sojourner , 
and Sustainer, Bernadette 7 - = : 


Caramat first connected to 
Sojourners in her 20s and 
has now carried that connec- 
tion for decades. “Jim Wallis 
and friends have always sus- 
tained my efforts toward 
social justice in our world,” 
she shares. “Sojourners gives 
priority to what really mat- 
ters in life and explains some 
of the crises and dilemmas 
we face every day in regard 
to politics, racism, sexism, 
poverty, and many other 
issues.” 


Sojourners inspires. 
How has it inspired you? 


Partner with us in this work 
by joining the Sustainers 
Circle, Sojourners’ monthly 
giving community! Your gift 
funds Sojourners magazine, 
the God's Politics blog, the 
creation of new resources, 
our political advocacy, our 
convening successes, and 
so much more. 


JOIN TODAY! 


Call 1-800-714-7474 and ask 
for Emily in donor relations, 
or sign up at www.sojo.net. 


Gunnery Sgt. Kenneth Sargent is 
comforted by his wife, Tonia, in 
their home at Camp Pendleton, 
Calif. Sargent suffered gunshot 
wounds to the head in Najaf, Iraq, 
and is being treated for PTSD. 
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WOUNDED 
SOULS 


Christians have a presumption against war— 
as well as an obligation to help heal those 
who suffer its consequences. 
by GREGG BREKKE 


WHEN CHIEF MASTER Sergeant Harry Marsters 
returned in 2008 from his time in Iraq, he knew 
something wasnt right. At 54, the 32-year veteran 
of the Air Force—with 27 years full time in the 
military and the remainder as a reservist with the 
Air National Guard—felt that as one of the “older 
folks” he knew what to expect upon return from his 
assignment with the communications squad at the 

Kirkuk Regional Air Base in northern Iraq. 
Marsters’ squadron trained Iraqi forces in the 
operation and maintenance of aerial surveillance 
a ,, equipment on the base, which housed 1,000 Air 
They cant Force and 2,500 Army troops. As first sergeant 
expect someone he acted as a liaison to the Air Force troops and 
to come back ensured the well-being of those stationed there. It 


from war in 


the SAME WaY time with the chaplains, and coordinating recre- 
" 
they left.” ation and morale-building activities. 


was a job he relished, pouring care into building 


connections with the airmen and women, spending 
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Admitting guilt and 
seeking absolution 
is an important part 
of healing from 
moral injury. 


At right, Isaac Pivovaroff, a 
former Navy SEAL who fought in 
Afghanistan and Iraq, undergoes 
treatment for PTSD and drug 
addiction in Murrieta, Calif. 
Pivovaroff has struggled with 
mixing back into civilian life after 
serving six years in the Navy. 
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Though Air Force personnel never left the 
base, they were subjected to the ever-pres- 
ent threat of randomly timed mortar rounds 
launched by insurgents. They also took part in 
nighttime “patriot details” in which Air Force 
personnel and soldiers lined the base's runway 
as the bodies of fallen soldiers were loaded 
onto planes for transport back to the United 
States. But Marsters says he was most upset by 
what he felt was harsh treatment of the Iraqi 
nationals who came to work on the base. 

“They were treated like criminals,’ he 
says of the extensive searches and intimida- 
tion Iraqis received when going through base 
security. “Everyone in Iraq is not evil, bad, 
and nasty. It’s a very small group of people 
who are raising hell and trying to hurt the 
country. The average person is just trying to 
make some money and take care of his or 
her family” 

When Marsters landed at the airport in 
Portland, Maine, on his 2008 return home, 
he was asked to exit the plane first as the 
senior enlisted person on the flight. He 
deferred, letting his junior colleagues meet 
their families and conduct press inter- 
views. But his motives weren't altruistic. He 
couldn't leave the plane because his “heart 
was still in Iraq, with the people of Iraq. It 
was difficult to put all of that aside and get 
home.” 

These thoughts lingered even through the 
administrative tasks involved in processing 
returning troops. “It was absolute confusion 
for me,’ he says. “It was very difficult to get 
adjusted—like you were in a different world” 

There were other early indications of 
trouble. Marsters’ wife, Ginny, commented 
that he seemed distant at church gatherings 
and around friends, a claim he says he dis- 
missed too quickly. Still, Marsters points to 
his involvement in his faith community as 
something that sustained him through his 
time of difficulty. He says church functions, 
homeless outreach ministry, and board activ- 
ities occupied his energy and time—giving 
him focus for tasks he felt passionate about. 

Instead of the smooth transition back to 
life in the U.S., Marsters experienced regular 
occurrences of withdrawal, depression, leth- 
argy, anger, and uncontrollable emotions. “I 
found myself feeling alone and isolated,” he 
says. “But I didn’t realize how much trouble I 
was in until I was home for about two years.” 

After completing an annual online 


mental wellness and suicide prevention 
course in 2010, “It was like someone hit me 
in the side of the head with a bat; Marsters 
says. “I realized a lot of the issues the course 
was talking about, other than suicidal 
thoughts, were things I was dealing with” 

Marsters sought help through Veterans 
Affairs channels and was diagnosed with 
post-traumatic stress disorder (PTSD). He 
received counseling but found he was still 
experiencing general anxiety and panic. 
After one episode that felt like he was in a 
“dark hole,’ Marsters was prescribed further 
counseling and medication to reduce anxi- 
ety. After nearly six years home from Iraq, he 
says he is “just to the point where I’m feeling 
like I was before I left.” 


MILITARY CHAPLAIN Lieutenant 
Commander A.P. Sholtes says that expe- 
riences like Marsters’ are all too common 
among newly returned veterans from recent 
conflicts in Iraq and Afghanistan. Onset of 
symptoms may be immediate, but many mil- 
itary members and veterans don't recognize 
these signs as PTSD until much later. 

Another complicating factor is the 
expanded definition of PTSD recognized 
by the fifth iteration of the Diagnostic and 
Statistical Manual of Mental Disorders 
(DSM-5). This updated DSM includes 
“moral injury” as an ongoing and debilitat- 
ing injury alongside other PTSD-inducing 
trauma. 

Rather than being lumped in with pre- 
vious diagnoses related to what was once 
referred to as “shell shock,’ or the stress of 
being a victim of trauma, moral injury is 
best understood as an overwhelming sense 
of shame and guilt associated with actions 
perpetrated or observed. It can be especially 
acute for those who witnessed atrocity but 
did not intervene—or those such as Marsters 
who were unable to—as their sense of moral- 
ity would have dictated them to do outside 
of a conflict situation. For many veterans, 
the power of this guilt and shame becomes 
debilitating, causes further isolation, and 
leads to reactions common to PTSD that 
include addictive behaviors and self-harm. 

Sholtes is a chaplain with the OASIS res- 
idential treatment clinic affiliated with the 
Naval Medical Center in San Diego. The 
10-week program treats veterans with PTSD 
through a series of group and individual 
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sessions aimed at addressing 
guilt and shame, allowing the 
individual to reintegrate into 
civilian life. 

Christian Williams, an 
Army chaplain candidate, says 
= many veterans experience a 
honeymoon period upon their 
return. “There's a fantasy belief 
that they are happy to be home, 
happy to be stateside,” he says. 
“Tt can be between six months 
to a year, or longer, before the 
veteran starts to recognize that 
real life is still in play. Especially 
in a reserve context, they've lost 
their job. Or with their fam- 
ily—relating again with a wife 
and kids—these issues start to 
come up. And the veteran starts 
to recognize these feelings and 
thoughts. Dreams, thoughts, 
and emotions keep coming up; they aren't 
going away.” 

Williams is currently researching the 
topic of moral injury as a Ph.D. student 
at the University of Illinois at Urbana- 
Champaign. He points to the church as an 
institution best suited for helping to miti- 
gate the effects of guilt and shame. 

“For a huge part of human history, it was 
the church's job to absolve the combatant 
of their atrocities,’ he says of rituals prac- 
ticed in the past by Orthodox traditions and 
through confession in the Roman Catholic 
Church. Citing War in the Hebrew Bible, by 
Susan Niditch, he sees the ritual of admitting 
guilt and seeking absolution as described in 
Numbers 31:21-24 to be an important part of 
healing from moral injury. Though Williams 
wonders how to conduct such a ritual with a 
generation of young people who dont affili- 
ate with the church or grant it the authority 
to absolve them, he believes providing a way 
for the community and veterans to recognize 
what has happened in war is a vital part of 
healing for veterans and a great benefit to the 
community's understanding of what veter- 
ans endured as soldiers. 

Even the often heard “thank you for your 
service” or various ways of referring to vet- 
erans as heroes can cause trauma-triggering 
responses to those with PTSD. “Veterans 
tell me all the time that this rings hollow,’ 
Williams states. “It’s cheap grace. There is 
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more work to do to understand the veteran's 
needs than just recognition. The process of 
reintegration is a slow one. There needs to be 
patience on both sides.” 

The consequence of not working toward 
reintegration of veterans, particularly 
those afflicted with PTSD, is further suf- 
fering, says Williams. Statistics published 
by the Congressional Research Service in 
February 2013 report more than 130,000 
PTSD diagnoses since 2000. At the extreme 


Veterans can be the biggest allies 


in advocating for peace. 


end of PTSD’s consequences among active 
duty personnel is suicide, a number that has 
grown to 350 annually as of 2012, up from 
160 in 2001. And these deaths don’t account 
for those who take their lives after discharge 
from the military. 

Williams believes a contributing factor 
to this rise in suicides is the isolating effect 
of PTSD. He attended a conference spon- 
sored by the Soul Repair Center at Brite 
Divinity School in fall 2012, and came away 
with advice for faith communities that want 
to play a role in the healing of and integra- 
tion processes for returning veterans. 

“Let your congregation know that they 
cant expect someone to come back from war 


in the same way they left,” he says. “That is 
never, never the case. There is always going 
to be the change. But that doesn’t mean the 
change is always going to be negative. They 
are going to come back with certain under- 
standings of the world that are going to be 
hard to reintegrate, but that doesn’t mean 
they are negative.” 

Acknowledging the difficulty that peace- 
oriented and activist churches may have with 
military members in their congregations, 
he says veterans have the oppor- 
tunity to be the biggest allies in 
advocating for peace and for 
preventing further moral injury. 
“Some attention needs to be paid 
to stereotyping veterans,’ he says. 
“It’s a minority of people in the armed ser- 
vices who ever see combat. For most that do, 
they would rather not have to see it again. 
We need to express the need for a voice for 
veterans in our faith communities and soci- 
ety as a whole. That’s something that’s not 
granted them. They just don’t want to fight 
our wars; they want to keep us out of them. 
If I've ever met a group of people who want 
to keep the next generation out of that situa- 
tion, it’s those who've experienced it? m= 


Gregg Brekke, former news director at the 
United Church of Christ, is founder and oper- 
ator of SixView Studios (sixview.com) and 
president of the Associated Church Press. 
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BY HANNAH SACHS 
Illustration by Ken Davis 


IS SOCIAL 
JUSTICE ‘SEXY'? 


For many Millennials, getting involved in causes 
is a trendy thing to do. We're called to go 
deeper than that. 


IT WAS AN average afternoon in the college town of Northampton, 
Mass. I was sitting at a local coffee shop sipping a latte when I over- 
heard the conversation between two students comparing laptop decals. 

“Tm really into the whole child soldier thing. This sticker is about 
that,” explained one young woman. The other pointed to an emblem on 
her laptop, remarking, “I'm more interested in the issue of sex traffick- 
ing, but I guess everyone is.” 

“Yeah, the other girl responded, “It’s kind of the sexy social jus- 
tice issue” 


An intense interest in social justice has been a hallmark of the 
Millennial generation thus far. Within the church, there has been a clear 
departure from the traditional emphasis on evangelism alone to a broad- 
ening conversation about the necessity of addressing physical needs and 
human rights. Millennials have made great strides in engaging some of 
the world’s most pressing issues, but is the popularity of social justice a 
completely good phenomenon? 
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THE GOOD 
As a result of globalization, my generation 
is more aware than ever about the plight 
of those Jesus refers to as our “neighbors.” 
This awareness has heightened funding for 
NGOs, mobilized willing volunteers, and 
built pressure for better public policy. We 
have more knowledge regarding the injus- 
tices that people face all across the globe, and 
we're often not content to simply cross to the 
other side of the road. It’s trendy to know and 
talk about justice issues, and this popularity 
has often led to action. 

A powerful sense of shared purpose 
between people in the church and those out- 


side of it has also characterized much of this 
movement. Individuals from various reli- 
gions, those without any religious affiliation, 
and followers of Christ from all denomina- 
tions have come together in remarkable 
ways to fight for the rights of the marginal- 
ized. These new partnerships have created 
far more unity than what was possible when 
individuals focused on divisive issues and 
dividing lines. 

Awareness, enthusiasm, and unity are 
all important fruits of this generation’s 


work toward justice. But has concern for 
the marginalized been watered down by the 
trendiness of justice? Much can go wrong 
when justice becomes not just the right thing 
to do, but mainly the cool thing to do. 


THE BAD 

When church small groups and college 
ministries place a large emphasis on “rescu- 
ing people” from injustice, the temptation 
arises to forget that Jesus alone does the true 
saving. Until each of us comes to an under- 
standing of how unjust we are, we can never 
be full participants in God’s love for the 
oppressed. If we fight for justice apart from 


the God who created justice, then we set our- 
selves on a pedestal and put ourselves into 
the role of the hero. 

Another negative facet of the social jus- 
tice trend is how slogans and generalizations 
have reduced real people and issues to carica- 
tures. One can never know each individual's 
story, but it is especially hard to hear diverse 


narratives and varied experiences when we 
clamor to hear only about issues that satisfy 
our desire for drama. 

For example, many films about human 
trafficking depict helpless young girls being 
sold into sex slavery in some Third World 
nation, only to be saved by a tough white 
man from the U.S. Though this may actu- 
ally happen at times, such films overlook 
the reality that trafficking is not just about 
sex, that boys and men are also sold, that 
many types of trafficking occur here in the 
US., and that survivors often play a huge 
role in their own escape. These facts are 
often ignored because they don't make for 
a sexy Hollywood blockbuster. As a gener- 
ation, we have made it clear which issues 
we think are cool, so how can we expect 
to receive reliable information when we've 
allowed injustice to be reduced to another 
entertainment trend? 

The most problematic aspect of my gen- 
eration’s interest in justice is the lack of 
long-term commitment. The work of jus- 
tice is not “sexy.” Jesus’ call to justice is often 
found in sleepless nights, messy relation- 
ships, monotonous details, and persistence 
even in the face of failure. The vision for real 
social justice found in the Bible requires a 
commitment to the long haul. 

I witnessed this strange juxtaposition 
of good intentions and limited investment 
while at the 2013 Passion Conference in 
Atlanta. Leaders in the anti-trafficking 
field spoke about the reality of modern- 
day slavery, and the conference attendees 


responded enthusiastically when chal- 
lenged to be the generation that would end 
this injustice. Students could donate to 
myriad organizations fighting trafficking, 
and a massive amount of money was raised. 

I was entirely caught up in our genera- 
tion’s involvement until I overheard several 
acquaintances’ remarks—and here came 
the problem: They wished they could give, 
they said, but they were saving up for con- 
cert tickets. I noticed that there seemed to 
be a never-ending line for Starbucks, while 
the line to donate contained only a handful 
of students taking selfies in front of the anti- 
trafficking signage. As a generation we have 
passion, but do we have real commitment? 
Are Millennials willing to give up anything 
for others, including perhaps our creature 
comforts and cappuccinos? 


NOW WHAT? 

Throughout the Bible, Jesus repeatedly 
challenges his followers to seek justice and 
condemns religious leaders for being showy 
and missing the point. We are not called 
to pursue a faith that looks good. We are, 
instead, called to be living sacrifices and to 
take up our crosses. 

Millennials have been inspired by the 
commitment of our early church fathers 
and mothers, talk enthusiastically about the 
idea of total abandon, and genuinely want to 
be seekers of justice—so why have we con- 
tented ourselves with the outward trappings: 


the cool T-shirts, fair trade coffee, relevant 
tattoos, short-term mission trips to exotic 
locations, Toms shoes, and the latest inspi- 
rational books? None of these things are bad; 
however, they cannot be the center of any 
real kingdom movement. As in the story of 
the widow with the mite (Mark 12:41-44; 
Luke 21:1-4), God cares more about the heart 
than the amount of sacrifice. But the point is 
that God expects sacrifice. 

The Millennial generation has played a 
significant role in the resurgence of social 
justice in the church and continues to 
address many real issues in meaningful ways. 
But now is the time for self-reflection. We 
must consciously resist getting caught up in 
the trendiness of the mission we have the 
privilege to be a part of. 

If this movement is going to have any 
lasting impact, then as young believers we 
must decide if we are willing to count the 
cost and take up our crosses for the long 
term. That doesn’t mean each one of us is 
called to give our lives overseas as mission- 
aries or work at NGOs. But it does mean 
that we must make a choice to be faithful in 
the small things, live with truly open hands, 
and take the time to really get to know the 
God of justice. As it says in 1 John 3:18, 
“Let's not just talk about love, let’s practice 
real love.” = 


Hannah Sachs is a sophomore at Smith 
College, where she studies theater and social 
change. She is actively involved in anti-traf- 
ficking work and the arts. 


If we fight for justice 
apart from the God who 
created justice, then 

we set ourselves ona 


pedestal. 
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BY DAVID P. GUSHEE 


IN THE NAME 
OF SECURITY 


How the U.S. became a torturing nation— 
and how to make it stop. 


THE SAD RECORD of human history shows that torture has more often 
been the rule rather than the exception—in criminal justice systems 
as well as in interethnic, intercommunal, and international conflicts. 

The use of torture in such situations—and brutalities that might fall 
short of torture but are nonetheless brutalities—can have many motiva- 
tions. Torture demonstrates absolute power. Torture wreaks vengeance. 
Torture intimidates. Torture punishes. Torture coerces behavior change. 
Torture harms, and sometimes the sheer (perverted) pleasure of doing 
harm is enough motivation. And yes, torture is sometimes deployed to 
elicit information, confession, or “actionable intelligence.” (This was the 
main ostensible reason why the U.S. tortured after 9/11. But other fac- 
tors on this list should not be overlooked.) 

Torture appears to come all too naturally to fallen humanity. That is 
a still quite useful theological term that conveys the belief that human- 
ity was created good by a good God but has fallen into sin and thus has 
suffered disastrous individual and collective damage to its character. 
Fallen human beings and human communities resort easily to torture. 


So one way to talk about the ethics of torture and brutality is to start 


tty Images 


exactly here—with the historically and theologically grounded claim 8 
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that torture has more often been the rule 
rather than the exception in human history, 
a dark but pervasive aspect of the behavior 
of fallen humanity. But what if we turn the 
discussion of torture upside down in what 
might be a constructive way? 

Instead of asking why the U.S. drifted 
into officially sanctioned torture after 9/11, 
the better question might be: What was it 
in the culture, law, and moral values of the 
United States that in the past prevented 
the country from legitimizing the torture 
of enemies—and can therefore perhaps be 
strengthened so that torture is never again 
deployed by the country that we love? 

When framed in this way, the ques- 
tion invites a kind of sad celebration of 
a national achievement of our past. Brig. 
Gen. David Irvine, a former military 
intelligence officer with whom I worked 


1. Our Constitution, in the 8th Amend- 
ment, bans cruel and unusual punishment. 
This was followed by federal and state 
laws explicitly banning torture. We have a 
225-year-old constitutional and legal tradi- 
tion that bans torture. This is a sturdy place 
to start. 


2. Military traditions banned torture from 
our very beginning. The example of George 
Washington during the Revolutionary 
War set a high standard. We developed a 
highly disciplined military culture over two 
centuries. Traditions of honor and account- 
ability in the military have proven a valuable 
resource. 


3. Our nation began with a founding 
narrative of having come out of British 
despotism and not wanting to develop 


Lawyers in the Justice Department, under pressure 
from the Bush White House, weakened legal 


prohibitions against torture. 


on The Constitution Project’s Task Force 
on Detainee Treatment, explained that 
achievement. He said, “In our previous 
conflicts there have been brutal acts against 
captives, as has been the case by armies 
and governments throughout history. But 
there is no evidence that ever before has 
there been the kind of considered and 
detailed discussions that occurred after 
Sept. 11, 2001, directly involving a presi- 
dent and his top advisers, on the wisdom, 
propriety, and legality of inflicting pain 
and torment on certain prisoners in our 
custody.” Given the dark record of human 
history, this shift is noteworthy. 

US resort to brutality and torture after 
9/11 was in many ways aberrational. But it 
is only likely to remain aberrational if we 
work at it—if we reconnect to our heritage 
and understand why we strayed from it after 
9/11. 

In no particularly systematic way, here 
I offer 10 elements of our democratic her- 
itage in the United States that once kept us 
from legitimizing the torturing of our ene- 
mies, factors that can be deployed again in 
the future: 
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such despotism in our own life. Founding 
narratives can be very powerful: This is who 
we are, where we come from, who we want 
to be, who we must never be. Our narrative 
helped us ban torture. 


4. The U.S. was deeply involved in the 
development of international law and 
the Geneva Conventions, as well as the 
United Nations, which meets on our soil. 
When these laws, treaties, and organizations 
banned torture explicitly, and established 
structures for enforcing such bans, we sup- 
ported them—and wrote our own statutes 
accordingly. 


5. We are a nation that began with “a due 
regard to the opinions of [huJmankind.” 
This means we respect other nations and 
peoples, we take their views seriously, and 
we desire to be a leader in the world as it 
seeks to make progress toward civilized val- 
ues and away from tyranny and barbarism. 


6. Checks and balances were built into the 
Constitution and all structures of govern- 
ment. Separation of powers were carefully 


designed to prevent despotism and tyranny. 
Review processes established the pattern that 
everyone looks over everyone else’s shoulder. 
Our system is built on disdain for absolute 
power. 


7. We began with realism about human 
nature and its tendencies toward domi- 
nation, tyranny, and abuse. People who 
believed in fallen human nature helped write 
the Constitution, and it shows. 


8. We have for two centuries enjoyed a 
free press and an active civil society, which 
together shine a light into possible arenas of 
abuse—and press for reform. 


9. We are blessed with longstanding 
medical traditions in the Judeo-Christian- 
Hippocratic line. This stimulates the 
resistance of medical professionals to par- 
ticipating in abuse or brutality. These 
commitments were reinforced strongly after 
World War II and its horrific Nazi abuses. 
Professional ethics standards in other fields 
have evolved and have yielded traditions 
of professional integrity and independent 
judgment. 


10. Our nation from its beginning has 
been shaped by religious traditions 
emphasizing human dignity, human rights, 
and human solidarity. 


HAVING THESE 10 resources in our national 
culture is something like having a sturdy 
200-year-old oak tree in your front yard. Such 
a tree can withstand many fierce storms. But 
tornadoes challenge even very sturdy old oak 
trees. The 9/11 attacks were like a tornado. 
And they challenged our old oak tree. That 
tree bent in the gale. Let me go over the list 
again, looking for how that tree bent: 


1. Legal resources: Lawyers in the Justice 
Department, under a great deal of pressure 
from the White House and national secu- 
rity worries, weakened legal prohibitions of 
abuse and torture using euphemisms and 
legal reasoning that look very bad in the 
light of day. 


2. Military traditions: Both military leaders 
and the civilians who directed them weak- 


ened military bans on abuse and torture, and 
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sometimes simply left military personnel to 
improvise with disastrous effects. Other U.S. 
security agencies with less history and less 
discipline (the CIA, for example) played a 
disproportionately large role in the worst 
abuses. 


3. Founding narrative: Unfortunately, after 
9/11 our national leaders did not call us 
back to this narrative but instead embraced 
an existential crisis narrative and a “by any 
means necessary” response. They chose a 
narrative of panic and improvisation amid 
supposedly new circumstances rather than 
national poise and recourse to older tradi- 
tions integrating security and the rule of law. 


4-5. International law and global opin- 
ion: Unfortunately, after the attack our 
leaders chose a general path of disdain for 
international law and treaty obligations and 
disregard for global opinion. This posture 
had long predated 9/11. 


6. Checks and balances: Unfortunately, 
national security and secrecy habits kept 
much of the prisoner abuse and torture 
hidden for several years. Congress did lit- 
tle to exercise checks on executive power. 
The courts did somewhat better. But on the 
whole, executive power prevails in national 
security crisis situations unless the executive 
bends over backward to invite review. 


7. Realism about human nature, including 
our own fallibility: Despite being led by a 
self-identified Christian president, national 
realism and humility did not prevail. We 
were the aggrieved victims; they were evil. 
We could be trusted to improvise in the dark; 
they had no particular rights that must be 
respected. This is perhaps a reminder that the 
deep theological and moral underpinnings of 
our political system are vulnerable to being 
lost via neglect. 


8. A free press and an active civil soci- 
ety: Thank God for these resources that still 
survive in some strength in our society. The 
press uncovered what was happening. Civil 
society organizations swung into protest, 
activism, and research. 


9. Medical and professional ethics tra- 
ditions: After 9/11 there were disturbing 


failures in both medical and legal ethics. 
The participation of medical professionals in 
monitoring and facilitating abuse is well doc- 
umented. The failures of legal professionals 
have already been noted. But it should also 
be stated that dissenting medical, legal, and 
other professionals played a whistleblowing 
role and have worked vigorously for change 
in the wake of these failures. 


10. Religious and ethical traditions: 
There is much to applaud here and also 
much to lament. Religious and ethical val- 
ues such as human dignity and human 
solidarity were activated and mobilized 
by numerous clergy, denominations, and 
groups—such as especially the National 
Religious Campaign Against Torture, which 
remains active today. I helped to lead the 
evangelical effort—in the teeth of strenuous 
opposition from many of my coreligionists, 
whose ethics were blinded by partisan loy- 
alty and by versions of Christianity that did 
not serve them well in this moment of test- 
ing. In the face of such opposition, I was 
especially heartened to find sturdier eth- 
ics—sometimes with deep background 
influences from faith—among military, 
legal, medical, diplomatic, political, and 
other professionals. 


FIVE YEARS into the Obama presidency, 
it certainly cannot be said that the US. has 
come to terms with the breach of our own 
traditions—and laws—after 9/11. The gov- 
ernment qua government has not faced 
up to its failures or its responsibilities. 
Accountability for wrongs done and harms 
done to people has been sparse. Public opin- 
ion remains frighteningly divided on the 
morality of torture. 

Whether the United States will preserve 
and recover its rare and beautiful heritage 
of resistance to torture, or whether we will 
sink into the general morass of history with 
its all too constant resort to torture, remains 
an open question. This is a disturbing obser- 
vation, but a true one. = 


David P. Gushee is Distinguished University 
Professor of Christian Ethics at Mercer 
University and a Sojourners contributing edi- 
tor. A version of this paper was presented at the 
Carnegie Council for Ethics and International 
Affairs in New York. 


Torture has more often 
been the rule rather than the 
exception in human history. 


Painting by Jon Ross 
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“What is to prevent me 
from being baptized?’ 


Philip's encounter with the Ethiopian eunuch. A Bible study. 
by RETA HALTEMAN FINGER 


LUKE'S SECOND VOLUME, the Acts of the Apostles, tells the story of what happened 
to Jesus’ followers after they received spiritual power to be his witnesses “in Jerusalem, 
in all Judea and Samaria, and to the ends of the earth” (Acts 1:8). 

Beginning in Jerusalem, the movement proceeds north and west, eventually tracing 
Paul’s journey to Rome. But the plot takes one big detour along the way, heading south 
to the mysterious lands beyond Egypt, carried by a person more foreign and unusual 
than any other in Luke's vast cast of characters. Only divine intervention orchestrates the 
encounter between the Jewish Hellenist Philip and the Ethiopian eunuch in Acts 8:26-40. 

What is the main thrust of this missionary story? Is it geography—a foray into “the 
ends of the earth” long before Paul reaches Rome? Is it religious ethnicity—the first God- 
fearing Gentile believer converting, even before the Roman centurion Cornelius? Is it the 
man's undeniable African origins—straight from the lands of Nubia and Cush? Is it his 


wealth and connections to royalty that will enable him to bring Jesus’ gospel to Africa? 
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We have our own purity 
standards, which in many 
cases may have little to 
do with ethical behavior 
or God's call to love. 
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Luke likely included this story for all 
these reasons, but the text itself points over 
and over to what must be the driving force 
of Luke’s inclusive theology in this account— 
the rider in the chariot is not referred to by 
Luke as a man. Luke calls him a “court offi- 
cial” and a eunuch (8:27), and later calls 
him a eunuch four more times, but never a 
“man.” He has been castrated before puberty 
and trained to take sensitive positions not 
entrusted to males. He is beardless with a 
higher voice. Torn from his birth family and 
enslaved at a young age, he has no family of 
his own. Loyal only to his queen, he is “in 
charge of her entire treasury.’ 


Privileges and humiliations 

Though this eunuch derives some wealth 
and privilege from his relationship to Queen 
Candace, purity laws were not so kind. F. Scott 
Spencer’s commentary Journeying Through 
Acts stresses the plight of the eunuch’s gen- 
der status when he comes to worship in 
Jerusalem (8:27): “this figure’s identity as a 
castrated male would have placed him in a 
position of extreme, irrevocable dishonor and 
impurity in the eyes of the conservative reli- 
gious establishment in Jerusalem. The Mosaic 
law was clear and final: “No one whose tes- 
ticles are crushed or whose penis is cut off 
shall be admitted to the assembly of the Lord’ 
(Deuteronomy 23:1). ... Unable to procreate 
or be circumcised and thus carry on the cov- 
enant line, the eunuch had no place in the 
community.” 

One can imagine the frigid reception 
this eager God-fearer received when he 
tried to visit the temple! By the time Philip 
encounters him, he is puzzling over the text 
in Isaiah that speaks of the “humiliated ser- 
vant” of Yahweh. He is “a man of suffering 
and acquainted with infirmity, as one from 
whom others hide their faces.” He has even 
“borne our infirmities and carried our dis- 
eases” (Isaiah 53:3-4). “Who is the prophet 
talking about?” the eunuch wonders (Acts 
8:34). 

As Philip explains that the crucified and 
risen Jesus had taken on the job description 
of that suffering servant, surely he and the 
eunuch would have continued reading fur- 
ther in these Servant Songs, to Isaiah 56:3-5. 
Here the prophet declares, “Do not let the 
eunuch say, ‘I am just a dry tree’ For thus 
says the Lord, ‘to the eunuchs who ... hold 


fast my covenant, I will give, in my house and 
within my walls, a monument and a name 
better than sons and daughters. I will give 
them an everlasting name that shall not be 
cut off” 

After a long and tender conversation, 
no doubt with many tears, they come to 
a stream. The eunuch says, “Look, here is 
water! What is to prevent me from being 
baptized?” The answer is—nothing! They 
stop; they go into the water. And “Philip bap- 
tized him” into the Jesus-community (8:38). 


Liminal spaces between genders 
Perhaps the reason we Westerners pay lit- 
tle attention to the eunuch’s condition in 
our interpretations of this story is because 
we lack a personal connection and assume 
we have never met a eunuch. We view castra- 
tion as an aberrant practice done away with 
long ago. 

In contrast, much of our society operates 
out of a binary understanding of gender— 
male and female, with nothing in between. 
US. society is just now beginning to better 
understand sexual orientation and to deal 
with the legal rights of lesbians and gays who 
want the privileges of marriage. Some bibli- 
cal scholars have also used the eunuch’s story 
in Acts to call for positive theologies of inclu- 
sion of all sexual minorities, including gays 
and lesbians. 

The T in the LGBT acronym includes 
people who are transgender: those who are 
physically one gender but who self-iden- 
tify as the other, or those who are physically 
(and/or emotionally) intersex. In the news 
we've heard about military whistleblower 
Bradley Manning, who came out as a woman 
named Chelsea. In fall 2013, religious news 
carried the story of Heather Clements, chair 
of the theology and philosophy department 
at Azusa Pacific University in California, 
who self-described as having transitioned 
“from being a mentally ill woman to being 
a sane, trans-gendered man” who now 
calls himself H. Adam Ackley. After years 
of struggling to conform to a female gen- 
der through hormones, therapy, and prayer, 
Ackley accepted his transgender identity 
after the American Psychiatric Association 
removed “gender identity disorder” from its 
list of mental illnesses. 

As a result, the Christian university 
where Dr. Ackley had taught theology for 
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15 years broke its contract with him, and 
they are parting ways. Ackley did not think 
the university officials themselves had a 
theological problem with his new identity, 
he told Religion News Service, but thought 
the university took the action it did because 
“other people, such as donors, parents, and 
churches connected to the university will 
have problems not understanding trans- 
gender identity.” 

It is important that we bring this com- 
plex issue into the light, lest it remain rife 
with miseducation, misunderstanding, and 
pain. According to an article in the science 
magazine Discover, one out of every 2,000 
babies is born neither male nor female, about 
65,000 each year in the U.S. In other words, 
either or both chromosomes and genitalia 
are not strictly differentiated so that the child 
is, in effect, between genders, or a part of 
both. In the 1950s, it was thought that gen- 
der identity was fluid until at least age 2. 
Often surgery was performed quickly and 
discreetly in such cases to make the child 
appear female. The medical establishment 
at that time perceived intersexuality as “a 
social and psychological emergency” and 
tried to “protect” children and parents from 
such ambiguity. 

But these medical assumptions were 
wrong. By the time these intersex children 
reached puberty or even earlier, many knew 
and made clear that they were not female, 
despite the surgery performed to give them 
female genitalia. It is now recognized that 
gender identity is far more persistent than 
earlier thought. Now the protocols encour- 
age genital surgery only if the person chooses 
it later in life. 


The stories we rarely hear 
With the Ackley story fresh in my mind, I 
asked friends about transgender issues. The 
personal stories that emerged surprised me. 
One woman taught second grade at a pub- 
lic school where a child who was physically 
male wore dresses and insisted she was a 
girl. They solved the “bathroom problem” 
by placing her in a classroom with a unisex 
lavatory. Another spoke of the tragic suicide 
of a young adult who struggled with trans- 
gender issues in a church that expected him 
to “be a real man? 

We now know that 41 percent 
of people who are transgender or 


gender-nonconforming have attempted 
suicide, nearly nine times the national 
average. A recent analysis of the National 
Transgender Discrimination Survey, 
according to the LA Times, reveals, “Among 
transgender people who became homeless 
because of bias against their gender iden- 
tity, 69 percent said they had tried to kill 
themselves. Out of those who had been 
turned away by a doctor because they were 
transgender or gender-nonconforming, 60 
percent had attempted suicide sometime in 
their lives, the survey found” 

Sometimes we are too quick to criti- 
cize what we don't understand. As the news 
about Adam Ackley trickled out, people 
made various assumptions about his behav- 
ior. “I’m not violating any sexual conduct, 
and it’s embarrassing that it’s implied,’ he 
said. “I live a very chaste life” 

Today unwanted surgery is still per- 
formed on some intersex children in our 
culture. Many of us still assume everyone is 
fully male or fully female with correspond- 
ing behaviors and attractions. Those with 
certain religious convictions may cause even 
more suffering for persons who don't and 
cant meet certain gender expectations. Like 
ancient Hebrew purity laws, we have our 
own purity standards, which in many cases 
may have little to do with ethical behavior or 
God's call to love. 

And yet, right in our New Testament, we 
have a precious story about a person who lived 
between genders. Through no fault of his own, 
he could not enter the Jerusalem temple to 
worship God. He was not treated with honor 
by other men. But after he read the prophet 
Isaiah and learned about the “despised and 
rejected” servant who had “borne our infir- 
mities,” he had the courage to ask, “What is to 
prevent me from being baptized?” And Philip 
used his Spirit-derived authority to go down 
into the water with him and baptize him into 
the inclusive Jesus-community. 

When intersexual or transgender peo- 
ple today ask, “What is to prevent me from 
belonging to your church community?” let 
us answer with Philip, “Nothing!” = 


Reta Halteman Finger, co-author of Creating 
a Scene in Corinth: A Simulation (2013), 
taught Bible at Messiah College in Grantham, 
Pa., and writes a Bible study blog at www. 
eewc.com/Retas. 


Much of our society 
operates out of a binary 
understanding of gender. 
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consumers,” Bolz-Weber says. In one exam- 
ple, Bolz-Weber invited church members to 
create something new for Ash Wednesday. 
Several spent half the day Saturday doing just 
that. “If I asked them to join a liturgy guild 
that meets half of Saturday, they never would 
have,” she says. But she gave them freedom 
and space and they created something beau- 
tiful. Authority is given away, and those who 
try to squeeze it lose it. 

It’s a lesson the church knows in its 
bones, often forgets, and needs to relearn. 
Perhaps God is using a hipster pastor with 
a medieval soul to remind us of just that. 

The wrong way to imitate House would 
be to copy it exactly. Most church communi- 


“I'm not free to preach 
anything else but Christ 
and him crucified.” 


ties are not six years old and filled with gays 
and lesbians who love Eucharistic chant. 

The way to learn from this church is to 
learn what they worry about and what they 
don't. They worry about including others. 
They want to chew on scripture and gaze on 
its delights. They want to enjoy one anoth- 
er’s presence, not in programming but in 
friendship. They are increasingly seeing that 
they want their celebrity pastor to be a bless- 
ing to the wider world. 

The right way to imitate it is to learn 
from its specificity how to enter into one’s 
own specificity with integrity. How to do so 
with humor. How to do so with a theology 
big enough to allow one to talk about the 
depths of sin and the heights of glory. 

And for many of the Millennials, how 
to all but ignore the smartphones. They’re 
there, sure. You pay that bill before you pay 
the student loan bill. Many don’t have access, 
and justice matters to us. Nevertheless we 
live our lives on these things. Now tell us 
about a God big and rich enough to make 
me willing to turn the things off for a lit- 
tle while. = 


Jason Byassee is pastor of Boone (N.C.) 
United Methodist Church and coeditor 
(with L. Roger Owens) of Pastoral Work: 
Engagements with the Vision of Eugene 
Peterson (Cascade Books). This article draws 
from his work as a research fellow for the 
New Media Project at Christian Theological 
Seminary. 


BY ZACH CZAIA 


The Blades of Grass 
in the Garden of Gethsemane 
Speak to Me 


Yes, his blood was on us once, 

making us famous blades within the blades 
community. I mean, many of us 

had taken blood and sweat before 

from lions and dogs and even fallen birds 
or lovers and killers and the killed 

but this was the first time we took both 

at the same time, from the same creature. 


You humans have that saying, 

Blood, sweat, and tears. By this you signify work. 
Consider the lilies of the field, he said 

of our cousins. They neither work nor spin 

but I tell you that not even Solomon 

in all his glory was clothed like them. 


Yes, we're a humbler variety of plant 

but news of him comes every time you all do, 

which is often now. There are tour guides who speak 
all the human tongues, and we are trampled 

for being famous blades 

but then are resurrected. 


This is not nothing 

this blade-of-grass resurrection, 
though I must admit I find myself 
taking it for granted 

after all these years. 


We understand that for humans 
the teaching has proved more controversial. 


Zach Czaia is a high school English teacher 
in Minneapolis. Photo courtesy of The Land 
Institute. 
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By Liuan Huska 


PROPHET IN A CRACKER DRESS 


From galleries to the street, artist Nora Howell is unafraid of tough topics. 


ONE RECENT WINTER day, Nora Howell stepped out of her house in the 
Sandtown neighborhood of Baltimore and took a walk down the street. People 
in the predominantly black community did double takes as this white woman 
promenaded past them in a sundress made of saltine and oyster crackers. Some 
stared in disbelief. One man doubled over laughing. In the corner coffee shop, 
one of the regulars warned Howell not to walk by any homeless people because @ 
they might just eat her up. 

Later Howell, a community artist and director of the neighborhood Jubilee Arts 
program, set the video footage taken during her walk to Mister Rogers’ classic 
refrain, “Won't You Be My Neighbor?” The piece, which emerged out of Howell’s 
ponderings on what it means to be white living in a black neighborhood, became 


ydiance K. Watts-Clarke 


Natalie Tranelli-Jacobs 
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another part of her answer to a call: to use art 
to address systemic racism and bring about 
the kingdom of God. 


From Race Riots to White Suburbia 
and Beyond 
In 2001, Howell was an eighth grader living 
in a biracial community in urban Cincinnati. 
When race riots erupted after a young black 
man was shot fatally by a white police offi- 
cer (sound familiar?), her family took to the 
streets on a prayer walk through the riots. 
Howell remembers being shocked and ter- 
rified, thinking, “Why do we still have race 
riots? Cincinnati is so far behind the times.” 
In the aftermath, Howell talked with 
peers at school on the reality of racial 


Inside CultureWatch 


42 The Voice of America 
Danny Duncan Collum on the 
legacy of Pete Seeger 


tensions and observed with curiosity how 
white and black churches throughout the 
city responded. She realized race riots 
werent just a relic of the 60s. “When you 
lived in a place where different racial groups 
interacted daily, [racial tensions] could no 
longer be denied or ignored,” she said. 

Yet when Howell moved to suburban 
Chicago to attend Wheaton College, conver- 
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sations on race were largely absent. “I found 
that very odd,” she said. She got involved in 
a campus group to promote awareness of 
racial injustice. 

In college, Howell decided to study art, 
though she struggled to reconcile her deci- 
sion with her Protestant-work-ethic-infused 
upbringing. “In addition to the lack of space 
for visual art in the Protestant worship tra- 
dition, the emphasis on missions, ministry, 
and professions that measurably change 
the world or win souls for Christ is another 
deterrent from fostering artists within the 
church,” she said. 

Providentially, Howell landed a spot ina 
Maryland Institute College of Art’s (MICA) 
community arts graduate program and 
moved into the Sandtown neighborhood as a 
way to truly engage her community. She also 
taught art in the local all-black public school. 

As a way to process these dramatic 
shifts—from growing up in a biracial 
Cincinnati neighborhood, to attending col- 
lege in white suburban Chicago, to living 
and working in black inner city Baltimore— 
Howell makes art. 


Bathing in Racism 
In her video piece “Racial Make-Up: More 
Than Skin Deep,’ Howell appears with a layer 
of marshmallow goop on her face. She uses 
her fingers to try to scrape the white mess 
off, but no matter how desperately she tries, 
it remains stuck to her. The piece emerged 
Continued on Page 43 


45 The Harvest of Fidelity 
Rose Marie Berger on 
Wendell Berry's This Day 


46 Coloring the Story 
Ben Sutter reviews 
Radical Jesus 


THE SPIRIT'S WORK 

Just Jesus: My Struggle to 
Become Human, by Walter 
Wink with Steven Berry, 
is the final book by the 
late, influential Christian 
thinker. It blends brief 
autobiographical vignettes 
with essays on key themes 


in Wink’s work, offering «wow. 


insights into how his life 
story shaped his faith, thought, and 
witness. Image 


BORDER TRUTHS 

On “Strangers No Longer”: Perspectives 
on the Historic U.S.-Mexican Catholic 
Bishops’ Pastoral Letter on Migration is 
a collection of essays by scholars and 
policy experts that uses the 2003 pas- 
toral letter on immigration “Strangers 
No Longer: Together on the Journey 
of Hope” as its starting point. Paulist 
Press 


JOY AND POWER 

The latest album by Beninese 
Grammy-winning singer-songwriter 
Angélique Kidjo, 
Eve, celebrates 
the strength and 
beauty of women. 
It is inspired by a 
women’s choir 
Kidjo heard while 
visiting Kenya as 
a UNICEF ambas- 
sador; several 
choirs from Benin and Kenya are fea- 
tured on the album. 429 Records 


DIVINE FEAST 

Spiritually hungry? O Taste and See: A 
Biblical Reflection on Experiencing God 
is an extended meditation on Psalm 
34:8 by theologian and poet Bonnie 
Thurston that explores the rich nour- 
ishment and layers of meaning to be 
found in the words “Taste and see 
that the Lord is good.” 

Paraclete Press 
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EYES & EARS 


Singing in Pete Seeger's Choir 


WHEN I MOVED out of my 
Sojourners magazine office in 1988, 
I took with me two signed review 
copies of books. One was Roll the 
Union On: A Pictorial History of the 
Southern Tenant Farmers’ Union. 
It was inscribed to me personally 
by H.L. Mitchell, a founder of the 
STFU, so I felt entitled to keep it. 

The other book bore no inscrip- 
tion, just a simple black ink signature 
above the Simon & Schuster logo. It 
was called Carry It On! A History 
in Song and Picture of America’s 
Working Men and Women, and the 
co-author who signed it was Pete 
Seeger. I’m looking at that signa- 
ture now, as I write this on the day 
Seeger died. 

I told myself that I kept that book 
because I thought it might come in 
handy. After all, it had 11 transla- 
tions of “LInternationale” and all 
the words to “Solidarity Forever.” 
But really I kept it for the signature. 
I liked the idea of having something 
that I knew had come from the hand 
of someone who had ridden the rails 
with Woody Guthrie. Seeger was our 


He didn't just sing for the audience. 
He got them to sing for themselves. 
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living connection to the culture of 
the 1930s when, for a moment, rad- 
ical dreams about a country owned 
and operated by its ordinary citizens 
seemed almost ready for prime time. 

Of course, that moment passed, 
and those dreams were shattered 
by the Red Scare and the Cold War 
that followed. But Seeger came out 
on the other side with his integ- 
rity and ideals intact. Despite being 
honored by the last two Democratic 
presidents, he never renounced 
his radical vision of what America 
could be. Seeger left the Communist 
Party in the early 1950s and frankly 
acknowledged that he should have 
done so sooner, but he never stopped 
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calling himself a “small c” commu- 
nist. In 1994, he told The Washington 
Post, “Our ancestors were all social- 
ists: You killed a deer and maybe you 
got the best cut, but you wouldn't let 
it rot, you shared it.” Still, he was a 
pragmatic radical, who added that 
socialists should recognize that 
“every society has a post office and 
none of them is efficient. No post 
office anywhere invented Federal 
Express.” 

There aren't many popular musi- 
cians around today who would call 
themselves communists, and that’s 
just as well. But you can see the influ- 
ence of Seeger’s dogged radicalism 
on subsequent generations when, for 
instance, you see Neil Young, Willie 
Nelson, John Mellencamp, and 
(more recently) Dave Matthews per- 
severe for decades with Farm Aid, 
dedicated, among other things, to 
the proposition that the people who 
work the land should own 
it and be able to enjoy its 
fruits. So it was no real sur- 
prise last September when 
Seeger showed up at the 
Farm Aid show in Saratoga 
Springs, N.Y., forone ofhis ¥ 
last public performances. \\y 


BY DANNY DUNCAN COLLUM 


Folk singer and 

activist Pete Seeger sings 
at his 90th birthday 
celebration in 2009 

in New York City. 


Seeger’s work as an artist embod- 
ied the inclusive, participatory 
nature of his politics. He was a highly 
skilled banjo player and, until the 
past couple of decades, a very good 
singer. But as a performer, his great- 
est gift was that of the community 
organizer: He didn't just sing for the 
audience. He got them to sing for 
themselves. 

Ihad many opportunities to sing 
in Pete Seeger’s choir: at a nuclear 
power plant in New Hampshire, in 
Central Park, and on the National 
Mall. And I can tell you that when 
you sang with Pete Seeger you, like 
Walt Whitman, heard America sing- 
ing. You heard that abstract idea of 
democracy become audible and 
melodic and harmonious. While 
the music played, you just knew 
that the power of ordinary peo- 
ple could change history. It was the 
voice of America—the America that 
hasn't quite happened yet, but, 
as Langston Hughes promised, 
“America will be? = 


Danny Duncan Collum, author 
of the novel White Boy, teaches 
writing at Kentucky State 
University in Frankfort. 
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Continued from Page 41 

from Howell’s attempts to get past her white- 
ness to connect with her black students in 
Baltimore schools, and her realization that 
she is stuck with it. “You get to see her as an 
individual over time struggling to reconcile 
this thing that has its own seeming life that 
doesn't want to be removed,” said MICA pro- 
fessor Ken Krafchek on the development of 
Howell’ art. 

In later pieces, Howell shifts from 
her individual struggles with whiteness 
to a confrontation of systemic racism. 
“Spotless,” her final show for her two-year 
fellowship with the Hamiltonian Gallery 
in Washington, D.C., unearthed the asso- 
ciations between whiteness and cleanliness. 
One piece featured models shouldering 
an oversized toothpaste tube and “clean- 


Because the art is done in 
public, it is unpredictable. 


ing” the streets with a gigantic toothbrush, 
provocatively probing the implications of 
gentrification on the gallery’s once-black 
surrounding neighborhood. “She tests the 
world. She makes the world rethink itself,” 
said Krafchek. 

For the show’s centerpiece, three women 
of various races bathed in claw-foot tubs 
filled with marshmallows. Here, Howell 
played with metaphors of food and clean- 
ing to reveal how whiteness is equated with 
cleanliness, purity, and flawlessness. On 
another level, Howell used the metaphor 
of bathing to unveil systemic racism. “I was 
thinking of how immersed we are in rac- 
ism, in racial constructs. To the point that 
it’s really hard to see or acknowledge or even 
admit,’ she said. “We're bathing in it” 

Diane Lyday, one of Howell's mentors and 
a consultant with Baltimore Racial Justice 
Action, is impressed with Howell's self-aware- 
ness and ability to confront structural issues 
through art. Coming to terms with one’s own 
whiteness, Lyday said, is a lifelong process 
that every white person needs to do. White 
people want to do good, she continued, but 
unintentionally perpetuate injustice by not 
acknowledging their whiteness. “If we want 
to live our values, we need to do something 
active to dismantle the racism that is built into 
our system,” Lyday said. 


4 
CINE-MONASTIC DIS 


ONE OF THE paradoxes of writing about 
film is the application of one form of lan- 
guage to interpret another. The medium 
we're discussing here is visual, and despite 
the relevance of the word “poetic” to the 
great works of cinema, to interact with 
the movies means, as writer-director John 
Sayles says, to “think in pictures.” In an age 
with multiple ways to consume films, and 
the pressure to respond with the immedi- 
acy of social media, to think deeply about 
movies is a countercultural act. 

I noticed this again after being given a 
record player a few weeks ago. I’ve listened 
to Van Morrison's Astral Weeks more than 
pretty much any other album over the past 
20 years and now on the vinyl recording 
I can actually hear instruments Id never 
noticed before. I can’t deny the superior- 
ity of the medium, at least in terms of what 
we might call “musical richness.’ But digi- 
tal transmission makes the sound crisper 
and more available. 

There’s a parallel paradox with cin- 
ema, in that the experience of watching 
films has both diminished and expanded 
over most of our lifetimes. There are more 
portals than ever (you can watch Yasujiro 
Ozu's Tokyo Story or Alfred Hitchcock's 
Vertigo on your phone, for goodness’ 
sake). Yet the opportunity to see films 
in optimal settings (decent projection, 
focused audience, without 25 minutes 
of commercials for soda mingling with 
threats of prosecution directed at the peo- 
ple who have paid to see the film by the 
industrial complex that depends on them) 
doesn’t come often for most of us. Without 


CIPLINES 


BY GARETH HIGGINS 


, 
ff | From Yasujiro Ozu’s Tokyo Story 
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conscious resistance, the flattened culture 
of entertainment globalization is going to 
continue to dominate. 

So, as a modest proposal, I'm consid- 
ering some contemporary cine-monastic 
disciplines for the renewal of the cine- 
matic mind: 


Hospitality: I’m trying to watch one non- 
English language film (or one from the 
U.K., Canada, or Australia/New Zealand) 
for every U.S. one. 


Rootedness: I’m going to my local inde- 
pendently owned theater when I have the 
choice. 


Peace: I’m trying to reduce the domi- 
nance of crime stories, massive special 
effects blockbusters, etc., in exchange for 
something off the beaten track. 


Contemplation: I’m giving things time to 
unfold—sticking around until the credits 
are over. 


Humility: And, I think most importantly, 
I'm trying to reorient my viewing stand- 
point. When a friend told me he thought 
12 Years a Slave could have been better 
if “we” hadn't been made to identify with 
the protagonist, as one privileged white 
male to another I felt the need to suggest 
that perhaps it depends on who “we’ is. 
The movies don’t own me, but that doesn't 
mean that I own them either. = 


Gareth Higgins is a northern Irish 
writer based in North Carolina. His book 
Cinematic States: America in 50 Movies is 
available from www.cinematicstates.com. 
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Artist Nora Howell, right, works with inner-city youth in Baltimore to merge art with social justice. 


The Artist as Prophet and Missionary 
Not everyone relates to Howell’s attempts 
to dismantle systemic racism through art. 
People in fine art contexts have dismissed her 
work as propaganda, while some white peo- 
ple have reacted to her pieces by saying she is 
trying to make them feel guilty. Howell con- 
tinues on, however, encouraged by responses 
from the communities where she works. In 
her pieces addressing gentrification of the 
D.C. neighborhood, for instance, she inter- 
viewed community leaders and created art as 
a response. While art critics responded neg- 
atively, people in the community loved her 
work. And that is enough. For Howell, art is 
a collaborative process and a tool for social 
change, not just something to be collected 
and displayed in galleries. 

Howell’s view of art as action and col- 
laboration, not just a product, makes her 
unbelievably vulnerable, said David Hooker, 
Howell’s former adviser at Wheaton. In her 
performance pieces, she embodies the ideas 
she wants to communicate, much in the 
way that Old Testament prophets embodied 
God's messages to Israel. Performance artists, 
44 
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Hooker said, are “very vulnerable to differ- 
ent types of reactions. People don't necessarily 
get it at first.” Eat the scroll of God’s word like 
honey (Ezekiel 3)? Wear a dress of crackers? 
Huh? Performance art, said Hooker, gets audi- 
ences “to ask questions that they will actually 
ask for a long time about what they've seen. It 
doesn't provide ready answers.” 

Also, because the art is done in public, it 
is unpredictable. “It invites other people into 
the creative process,’ Hooker said. “Every 
time you do it, it’s different” Since Howell 
deals with weighty topics in her perfor- 
mance pieces, she tries to keep the invitation 
lighthearted, as with the cracker dress per- 
formances. “I can still make it fun and silly, 
she said. She is always asking herself, “How 
can I disarm my audience?” 

Hooker also likens community artists to 
missionaries. “You have to be there, be pres- 
ent, be part of the community, in order to 
work with the community. That takes a ton 
of time, dedication, and presence,” he said. 

Howell sees her work to confront racial 
injustice through art as deeply connected to 
the work of her local church in the Sandtown 


community. Racial justice and the church's 
mission to preach the gospel and love the 
poor are intertwined. “While we may not 
say it all the time, all these social ills in our 
neighborhood are based in racism, based 
in how our neighborhood has been under- 
resourced systematically by the government 
[because of] the population being predomi- 
nantly African American,” she said. “When 
you peel back the layers, addressing racism 
and talking about privilege are at the foun- 
dation of the mission of the church, what the 
church believes in and what it preaches.” 


Marrying Art and Justice 

In her current role as director of Jubilee 
Arts, Howell hopes to continue using art 
as a powerful resource for social change. In 
the mental health program or in the new- 
homebuyers program, “we could use art as 
a tool to build community, as a tool for jus- 
tice, as an outreach tool, as a healing tool,” 
she said. C.W. Harris, founder of Newborn 
Holistic Ministries, the umbrella organiza- 
tion of which Jubilee Arts is a part, agrees: 
“Art is bringing community together so we 
can talk about our issues. We all together res- 
urrect what has been destroyed” 

Doing art that confronts systemic racism 
isn’t just relevant to urban contexts such as 
Sandtown. “If anything, the most important 
place to incorporate art and justice in the 
church is predominantly white suburban 
areas, where racism is so coded, hidden, and 
subconscious,’ Howell said. She encourages 
those who live in such areas not to feel as if 
they must run to urban areas to seek justice. 

Indeed, more Christian artists every- 
where are exploring the connections 
between art and justice these days, according 
to Hooker. The church, he said, is recogniz- 
ing its responsibility to seek justice while 
also reclaiming the role of visual art in help- 
ing to understand its identity and role in the 
world. “I'm sensing changes that already sug- 
gest new opportunities for seeing who our 
neighbors are and reaching out to them in 
new ways, he said. “Art like Howell’s is a 
beautiful example of how to do that.” = 


Liuan Huska is a writer and researcher in the 

Chicago area. She blogs on the intersection of 
embodiment and faith at www.bodyandbeing. 

wordpress.com. To see samples of Howell’ art, 

visit mica.digication.com/NoraHowell. 
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Reviewed by Rose Marie Berger 


THE HARVEST OF FIDELITY 


This Day: Collected and New Sabbath Poems, by Wendell Berry. Counterpoint. 


THE STILL, ATTENTIVE, affectionate, at 
times lamenting, always sagacious, well- 
defined, occasional poems in This Day, 
Wendell Berry’s most recent collection, are 
a magnificent gift to American letters. 

For nearly 35 years Berry has kept the 
Sabbath holy. His practice is either unorth- 
odox or so deeply orthodox that professional 
religionists may not recognize it. On Sundays 
Berry walks his Kentucky “home place,’ the 
roughly 125 acres of bottom 
land in the region his family 
has farmed for more than 200 
years. From the seventh-day 
silence, solitude, and natural 
world, Berry has crafted his 
Sabbath poems. 

“Occasional poems” com- 
memorate public events, but 
here Berry lays quiet markers 
to remember personal days in 
the life of one man. He writes 
in the preface: “though I am 
happy to think that poetry may be reclaim- 
ing its public life, 1am equally happy to insist 
that poetry also has a private life that is more 
important to it and more necessary to us.” 

Berry’s first collection of Sabbath poems 
appeared in A Timbered Choir, uniting work 
from 1979 (“I go among trees and sit still”) to 
1997 (“There is a day / when the road neither 
/ comes nor goes ...”). This Day includes this 
previous material plus dozens more writ- 
ten through 2013. It opens with “Preface: 
From Sabbaths 2013” and places Berry in 
his human landscape: 


This is a poet of the river lands 

a lowdown man of the deepest 

depths of the valley, where gravity gathers 
the waters, the poisons, the trash, 

where light comes late and leaves early. 


Language “imposes an obligation,” 
Berry teaches. Each word in this preface 
poem reflects how seriously he takes the 
commitment. The opening lines of this 
first poem both root the reader firmly in 
the Genesis tradition and lift the mind’s 


eye to the broad Sabbath expanse beyond. 
“Lowdown man” echoes the etymology 
of Adam from the fertile soil (adamah). 
“Poisons” recall the venom from a ser- 
pent that tempts humans to be more than 
we are. “Trash” results from an economy of 
waste, where human sin creates refuse, offal, 
and disposable people. And then the light, 
Berry’s act of faith: It may come late and 
leave early, but still it comes. 

More than 300 poems are 
included here—each with the 
same attention to detail and 
richly religious imagination. 
Some are prayers (“Help me, 
please, to carry / this can- 
dle against the wind.”), others 
meditations on growing old 
(“A hawk in flight / The clear- 
ing sky / A young man’s 
thought / An old man’s cry”). 
Many are righteously political 
with Berry’s precise and damn- 
ing critique of idolatrous capitalism (“The 
market is a grave / Where goods lie dead that 
ought / To live and grow and thrive”). Others 
are tributes to friends and places and com- 
panion dogs—these last particularly intimate 
and heartbreaking (“Digging, / the old man 
grieves for his old dog / with all the grief he 
knows”). 

Longtime Berry admirers will delight at 
the return of the Mad Farmer in the conclud- 
ing poem (“As a child, the Mad Farmer saw 
easily / the vision of Heaven's Christ born 
in a stable”). Here the Mad Farmer is an old 
man, “a pilgrim in the foreshadow / of apoc- 
alypse, toward the almost forgotten / light far 
beyond the polluted river ...” 

One unheralded and warm strand is a 
series of poems written over more than 55 
years on Berry’s wedding anniversary. In 
these gems—dated May 29 and scattered 
throughout the anthology, Berry re-hus- 
bands his wife, Tanya, “by vows more solemn 
than we thought” (1982). Later, “All it has so 
far been / is past, long past, and yet / I see it 
with the young eyes / of that May, present as 
today” (2010). Each one makes visible a new 


facet in Berry’s lifelong expression of fidel- 
ity, a lost art integral to his life and writing. 

“When my writing hasn't been in defense 
of precious things, it’s been in thanks for 
precious things,’ Berry told Bill Moyers at 
Kentucky’s Saint Catherine College last year 
at a conference celebrating Berry’s life and 
marking the 35th anniversary of the publi- 
cation of his book The Unsettling of America. 
These Sabbath poems form the cornerstone 
of Berry’s graceful defense of life. m 


Rose Marie Berger is Sojourners’ poetry edi- 
tor. In 2004 she interviewed Wendell Berry on 
his farm in Henry County, Kentucky. 


Reviewed by Julie Polter 


BRINGING THE WORD 
TO LIFE 


Creating a Scene in Corinth: A 
Simulation, by Reta Halteman Finger and 
George D. McClain. Herald Press. 


ONE YEAR MY small group decided to 
have each member choose a person named 
or alluded to in the gospels to “follow” dur- 
ing Lent. We researched our people and the 
customs of that time and reflected individu- 
ally and collectively on their encounters with 
Jesus. Then we hosted a community meal for 
family and friends on the night before Easter. 
Each member of our group came in character 
as the person wed studied and tried to recre- 
ate the mood of that frightening, confusing, 
grief-filled night for followers of Jesus after his 
death and before his resurrection. After the 
meal, each of us presented a monologue that 
tried to project what our person might have 
been thinking and experiencing at that time. 
The attempt to immerse mind, soul, and 
body into scriptures that I had listened to for 
much of my life (but perhaps hadn't really 
heard) was a transformative experience: It 
burned away long-held assumptions and 
revealed new facets of chapter and verse. 
The book Creating a Scene in Corinth: A 
Simulation, by Sojourners contributing edi- 
tor Reta Halteman Finger and George D. 
McClain, provides a useful and fun toolbox 
for small groups, Sunday schools, religion 
classes, and even imaginative individuals 
who want their own full-immersion expe- 
rience of scripture and biblical scholarship. 
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It invites readers to a deeper understand- 
ing of the apostle Paul's letter to the church 
in Corinth by using role play to “become” 
members of the different factions of that com- 
munity as they hear Paul’s words read for the 
first time. The authors assert that “as we more 
clearly experience what Paul meant in the first 
century, we can better understand what his 
writings mean in our 21st century context.” 

In the first seven chapters of Creating a 
Scene, Finger and McClain explain the domi- 
nant social values and norms in first century 
Corinth, which was under Roman rule and 
marked by ruthless competition, obsession 
with rank and status, and public religious 
practice that mixed worship of the Roman 
emperor and Greco-Roman gods and god- 
desses. In an echo of our contemporary 
global situation, a small group of the elite 
controlled Corinth, while 90 percent or more 
of the population lived “at or below subsis- 
tence: slaves, freed slaves, and freepersons 
without Roman citizenship or civil rights.” 
The authors explore how Christianity gained 
converts from all classes—and the chal- 
lenge this presented Paul in teaching the 
Corinthian churches about mutual respect 
and inclusion. 

Chapters 8 through 17 work through 1 
Corinthians, with each chapter including an 
introduction to the main point of the passage 
being studied, pointers for understanding 
the cultural and religious background to 
what Paul is writing, and prompts so that 
participants can prepare to react in charac- 
ter as a member of a faction of a Corinthian 
house church to the reading of that session's 
passage. Chapter 18 outlines all that’s needed 
(including recipes!) to enact a house church 
agape meal—a profoundly countercultural 
act in Corinth’s status- and domination- 
obsessed society. 

While working through the entire book 
calls for real commitment by participants, 
the benefits of bringing some “play” into 
the adult learning process and enjoying the 
authors’ wise, good-humored, and acces- 
sible guidance along the way seems more 
than worth the time and energy investment. 
A leader's guide is included with the book 
and additional web resources are available 
through the Herald Press site. m 


Julie Polter is a senior associate editor of 
Sojourners. 
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Reviewed by Ben Sutter 


COLORING THE STORY 


Angelina Grimke, 
Christian Abolitionist 


SCRIPT: PAUL BUHLE + ART BY GARY DUMM + COLOR BY LAURA DUMM 


LATER, 1, AS A QUAKER CONVERT LIVING IN 
PHILADELPHIA, SHE WROTE HER FAMOUS PAMPHLET, 
“AN APPEAL TO THE CHRISTIAN WOMEN OF THE 


CONTRARY TO THE FIRST CHARTER 
OF HUMAN RIGHTS BESTOWED UPON MAN IN 
THE SIBLE, THAT SLAVERY NEVER EXISTED 
UNDER HEBREW BIBLICAL LAW, AND THAT 


Radical Jesus: A Graphic History of Faith, edited by Paul Buhle; illustrated by Sabrina 
Jones, Gary Dumm, and Nick Thorkelson. Herald Press. 


THE GRAPHIC NOVEL 
Radical Jesus, edited by Paul 
Buhle, has three distinct 
sections offering different 
expressions of Jesus’ life and 
social message. The brevity 
of the graphic novel medium 
allows the writers to construct 
a clear and distinct message in 
a moving art form. 

Part one, “Radical 
Gospel,” illustrated by 
Sabrina Jones, uses bibli- 
cal quotes to construct a visual story that 
connects the words of Jesus to modern sit- 
uations. The black and white ink styling is 
simple yet profound. 

While Jesus and his disciples are por- 
trayed as first century Jews, the people Jesus 
interacts with and tells parables about are 
all in modern dress. This puts Jesus in an 
accessible conversation not only with his 
disciples, but also with the reader. In a col- 
lection of Jesus’ sayings from the Sermon 
on the Mount, the art drives home the emo- 
tional impact of his words. 

Jones does not shy away from the radical 
implications of Jesus’ message. My favorite 
of her modern interpretations is an image of 
the destruction wreaked by the 9/11 attacks, 
contrasted with Jesus’ reference to the 


temple in Jerusalem, where 
he exclaims, “The day will 
come when there isn’t one 
stone left on top of another 
that is not thrown down.” 

The second section, 
“Radical History,” moves 
from the words of Jesus into 
the history of the Radical 
Reformation, continuing the 
narrative of people living into 
God's dream for the world. 
The illustrations by Gary 
Dumm (with coloring by Laura Dumm) 
imitate the style of medieval art, with full- 
bodied pastel colors and static but emotional 
characters. 

Presented as an anthology of stories by 
several authors, the assortment is anchored 
by an interpretation of the beginnings of the 
Anabaptists, a people who rejected infant 
baptism, seeing baptism as properly a sign 
of adult conversion and faith. 

Starting with John Wycliffe’ translation of 
the Bible into common language, the authors 
track movements of believers who put author- 
ity in scripture rather than church leadership 
or traditions. In standing up for their beliefs, 
they faced persecution and harassment from 
both authorities and neighbors. 

The story of one imprisoned Hutterite 
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group includes this simple but powerful def- 
inition of their faith: “We wish to follow the 
path Jesus walked: the way of peace, humil- 
ity, simplicity, and love for all people. For 
those convictions we are prepared to suffer 
and die, just as Jesus did” 

In “Radical Resistance,’ the final section, 
the social message of Jesus emerges through 
a present-day faith conversation hosted in a 
living room. Artist Nick Thorkelson employs 
a full range of colors, using more colors (and 
more vibrant ones) to represent today and 
a more limited, muted color palette the fur- 
ther the stories reach back in history. 

Through life stories shared at a small 
group meeting, the gospel plays out in a 
wide network of modern movements: from 
abolitionism to mass incarceration; from 
war resistance to conscientious objection; 
and from community organizing to accom- 
panying the poor. An opening quote from 
Isaiah—also the text of Jesus’ first sermon— 
leads to stories about Sojourner Truth, Ella 
Baker, Martin Luther King Jr., Oscar Romero, 
the Catholic Worker movement, and others. 

This collection is not just for young 
adult readers; the faith questions and life 
implications in these true stories can lead 
readers of any age to a new understanding 
of what Jesus’ call to radical living means 
for daily life. Given the promise of the reign 
of God, Radical Jesus reminds us that “we 
can prepare for it, by making the world more 
peaceful, more fair, more just.” m 


Ben Sutter is the online assistant at 
Sojourners. 


ACT BOLDLY. 


WALK HUMBLY. 


The Uncommon Tour 


RACE * POVERTY = INEQUALITY 


Inequality has been called the defining issue of our times. Let 
Sojourners help your church or campus go deeper in its under- 
standing of biblical equality and its implications for race and 
poverty in our world. 


Lisa Sharon Harper offers inspiring 
theological foundations for biblical 
equality and informative content on 
the intersection of poverty and race in 
the U.S. Providing hands-on organizing, 
advocacy, and media training, Harper 
and other Sojourners staff members will 
help motivate your congregation or stu- 
dents to work toward a more just and 
peaceful world. 


This training is shaped and guided in 
every way by our commitment to fol- 
low the teachings of Jesus and designed 
to enable people of faith to contribute 
their unique gifts to the broader move- 
ment of justice. 


Sojourners is now offering one-, two-, 
and three-day Uncommon Tour events 
for groups and budgets of every size. 
Limited dates are available. To book 
a 2014 date or get more information, 
email us at uncommontour@sojo.net. 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE REVISED COMMON LECTIONARY, CYCLE A 


Why Is the Cross Necessary? 


THIS GENERATION IS wired a bit differently than previous generations. I don’t only mean 
the vitality of portable multitasking devices that provide continuous streams of global news, 
entertainment, gaming, and random opinions from 2,157 of their closest friends. In all fairness, 
it’s not their fault. They are who we taught them to be. Often they seek the good, but not God. 

Notwithstanding a persistent rejection of organized religion, many in this generation con- 
tinue to seek power, transcendence, and mystery. Though church membership is down, a steady 
number continue to express a profound interest in spirituality. In a post-theistic context, says 
Diana Butler Bass, “many Americans are articulating their discontent with organized religion 
and their hope that somehow ‘religion’ might regain its true bearings in the spirit.” It's worth 
noting that many remain attracted to the idea of Jesus. 

These last weeks of Lent invite a rehearsal of faith journeys that lead to rumors of resurrec- 
tion. Glittering gadgets and tantalizing trinkets will not rid us of an awareness of the futility of 
our efforts to bring about change. Gossip and trends will not provide Christians with the vital- 


ity that facilitates a genuine hope for good. By submitting our ideas of justice to 
the witness of the reign of God, we pass on the confidence that the faith of the 
past can sustain us to live into the future. Not only as if there is a God, but as if 
our God has the power to rebuild and revitalize all that injustice has shattered. 


[ APRIL 6 ] 


Abandon Human Confidence 
Ezekiel 37:1-14; Psalm 130; Romans 8:6-11; John 11:1-45 


THE DEATH OF Lazarus is more than a 
spiritualized scene. The writer provides a 
metaphor of the proverbial fork in the road 
brought on by crisis. This scene is like a sea- 
son-ending cliffhanger: All the protagonists 
seem to have exhausted their options. The 
antagonists appear to have eliminated any 
alternative action. Will this be a feel-good 
climax or a disappointing documentary? It 
is only week five of the Lenten season; while 
this episode will end, the story must continue. 

Attuned to the spirit of God, Ezekiel’s 
view of reality does not originate from a 
mountaintop. Instead, down in the valley, 
death’s shadow overcomes his vision. The 
capital city (Jerusalem) has fallen to Israel's 
enemy (Babylon). Death, destruction, and 
devastation mark Israel’s existence in exile. 
No king, no land, no temple. In this most 
famous of metaphors, hopelessness is like 
dry bones scattered directionless across a 
neglected hollow. The people have lost their 
way, their nerve, and their security. The best 
of human efforts will not eliminate pov- 
erty, prejudice, or pretention (Romans 8:6). 
Human nature is fatally flawed. The outcome 
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requires divine intervention. Ezekiel dares 
not make grandiose promises or admit pessi- 
mistic despair. In a response that serves as an 
apt harbinger of Peter’s disheartened rejoin- 
der to Jesus’ question in John 21:17 (“Do you 
love me?”), Ezekiel abandons human confi- 
dence to admit one hope—“O Lord God, you 
know” (37:3). 

Like Ezekiel, today’s prophets must 
linger in the valley long enough to recog- 
nize the futility of human efforts. The task 
of the church is to admit to the world that 
our redemption has never come by denom- 
inational decision, political platform, or 
common convention. Our revitalization is 
spoken in the word of God. Stephen Breck 
Reid points out the “parallelism between the 
hand of the Lord and the spirit of the Lord. 
[A] parallelism of agency tracks with a par- 
allelism of action” The journey toward life, 
liberty, and justice for all begins in the val- 
ley of human failure, not the mountaintop 
of human achievement. Journey with Ezekiel 
through the valley of dry bones long enough 
to hear his confidence in God rising above 
the trending social despair. 


BY JOY J. MOORE 
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A Sustaining Word 


Isaiah 50:4-9a; Psalm 31:9-16; 
Philippians 2:5-11; Matthew 26:14 - 27:66 


WHEN NELSON MANDELA died the world 
was reminded of the black South African 
struggle for freedom and equality. To rehearse 
the story of Madiba is to tell of one who was 
“given ... the tongue of a teacher, that [he 
would] know how to sustain the weary with 
a word” (Isaiah 50:4). The story in the news 
headlines was not told as one of Christian 
faith. But for those with a Christian imagi- 
nation, Mandela's story echoes the passion of 
Christ. As the psalmist describes, he is the one 
in distress, whose eyes, soul, and body waste 
away from grief (31:9). Mandela’ life, for a 
time, was spent with sorrow, his years with 
sighing (31:10). But his time was not held 
in the hands of his enemies and persecutors 
from whom he was delivered. 

We tell the story of the passion of Christ 
to remind ourselves of the presence and 
power of God intervening in human history. 
To insist that we have the mind of Christ 
(Philippians 2:5) only rings true if those who 
are weary of a life spent in sorrow acknowl- 
edge the existing humiliation, disgrace, and 
injustice. The promise only offers hope if, 
first, the hurt is acknowledged as real. The 
church's journey to reconciliation always 
begins with confession. 

In Matthew’s gospel we hear the story 
of Judas’ betrayal. In it the church rehearses 
the painful reality that Jesus’ death was 
instigated not by outsiders, but by insid- 
ers who did not have the mind of Christ. 
Nonetheless, divine grace extended to those 
who claim to love God the most makes jus- 
tice available for everyone. Rather than focus 
on Judas to excuse or applaud his efforts as 
a misguided attempt to advance Jesus’ mis- 
sion, recognize instead that, even among the 
people of God, there are those who will not 
understand why the cross is necessary. This 
is true for so-called insiders in every strug- 
gle. There were African Americans who did 
not understand the nonviolent protests of 
the Fisk students. There were women who 
did not understand the efforts for equal 
pay. Even still, the justice that their sacrifice 
enabled will benefit all. Such is the hope of the 
Lenten season. 
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‘It ls Marvelous 


in Our Eyes’ 


Jeremiah 31:1-6; Psalm 118:1-2, 14-24; 
Colossians 3:1-4; Matthew 28:1-10 


THIS IS THE most ancient of Christian litur- 
gies: “The Lord is risen. He is risen indeed!” 
‘The Easter season provides opportunities for 
the church to reflect on the biblical witness 
concerning the “rumors” of the resurrection. 

The Orthodox Church celebrates the 
resurrection differently than we Catholics 
and Protestants do. A couple of years ago, 
I had the opportunity to be in Switzerland 
on Orthodox Easter. I learned that they cel- 
ebrate Easter like Americans celebrate the 
Fourth of July—fireworks, midnight celebra- 
tions, and even drinking in the pubs. That's 
right! Apparently at midnight some Orthodox 
drinkers will raise their vodka glasses and 
celebrate the liturgy. At least they have their 
“minds on things that are above, not on things 
that are on earth’ (Colossian 3:2). 

As Matthew reminds us, it was the first 
day of the week. The most talked about event 
in recent history, with its graphic morbid visu- 
als, was etched into their minds forever. The 
rest of their lives they would rehearse where 
they were on that fateful day: at the foot of the 
cross; grappling with an empty tomb. 

For Christians, that is what the fuss is all 
about. The awe-stricken faithful did not tes- 
tify to climate change, imaginative TED Talks, 
or political comebacks, but to the presence of 
God that struck fear and joy. 

Karl Barth reminded us that the mis- 
sion of the church should be the activity of 
God. The women went to the tomb to tes- 
tify to a human burial tradition. They found 
themselves witnesses to a divine tradition of 
bringing life to what humanity destroyed. 

Today’s believers must hold in tension 
both fear and joy to testify that what is mar- 
velous in our eyes is the activity of God (Psalm 
118:23). The followers of Jesus, now as then, 
must sort out the question of whether to fol- 
low the atheistic government authorities 
and the celebrity-status-seeking leaders with 
established power in religious institutions or 
to confirm the strange words of a few women. 
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An Occasion 
of Doubt? 


Acts 2:14a, 22-32; Psalm 16; 1 Peter 1:3-9; 
John 20:19-31 


IT'S THOMAS’ SUNDAY. The church has 
long focused on this first Sunday after Easter 
as an occasion for doubt. Poor Thomas. They 
told him the good news, and he asked for 
what everyone else had experienced—a 
moment with the resurrected one. This was 
not so much doubt as a desire for a spiritual 
experience. Sometimes those who believe 
have to have patience for those whose jour- 
ney has led them to the hope of Christ along 
a different path. 

This is Peter’s message. The swift-tongued 
disciple whose denial of Jesus was in fact 
behavioral evidence of doubt now sees 
clearly (Acts 2). Peter, the rock on whom 
the church is built, is not called to wallow in 
his own personal morality within the con- 
text of a privatized religion. If you really love 
Jesus, actively engage the poor and the mar- 
ginalized, the ones who have wronged you 
and the ones you have wronged (1 Peter 1). 
Patiently, Peter responds to the accusations 
against him with a defense of Jesus. 

Evangelism today is simply telling the 
good news of this story narrated in Christian 
scripture in light of rumors of the resurrec- 
tion. The Easter season provides opportunities 
for the church to reflect on the biblical wit- 
ness. John provides four experiences of the 
followers of Jesus that are recounted as further 
testimony to the central conviction that we 
“may come to believe that Jesus is the Messiah, 
the Son of God, and that through believing 
you may have life in his name” (John 20:31). 

It is a story of God’s eternal confidence 
in human beings to offer a glimpse of divine 
glory to the world. Some things need the 
intrusion of a chaos-to-calm, death-to-life, 
forgiving-and-forgetting God in order to 
make sense. The rumors of the resurrection 
sustain us because, Jesus said, “Blessed are 
those who have not seen and yet have come 
to believe” (John 20:29). m= 


“Preaching the Word,” Sojourners’ online 
resource for sermon preparation and Bible 
study, is available at sojo.net/ptw. 
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A Bridge Too Far? Not Likely. 


SINCE THE 2014 election could be 
the most decisive political moment 
in a generation, the most important 
question is: Who will be Hillary's 
running mate in 2016? 

The second big question is: What 
else does Chris Christie have to do to 
make other Republican presidential 
hopefuls slip back into the wood- 
work? What part of “you want a 
piece of me?” don't they understand? 
Have they no fear of—just to choose 
something at random—major traf- 
fic delays in their districts? Are they 


It's only New Jersey. So fugetaboutit. 
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currently enjoying their drinking 
water or other public utilities? Do 
they like their kneecaps? 

A bit harsh, perhaps, especially 
regarding a man whose political 
obituary is already being written, 
and whose Wikipedia entry may one 
day not start with “45th president 
of the United States,” but with the 
phrase “Angry Birds spokesperson.” 

But Chris Christie is a survivor. 
He may be only six Twinkies away 
from not being governor of New 
Jersey (assuming that he eats them 
all in one sitting), but he enjoys 
a strong approval rating and, at 
this writing, is still innocent of all 
accusations against him, including 
humility. His only real threats for 
the nomination are Paul Ryan and 
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Jeb Bush, who is currently trying to 
be adopted by a family with a differ- 
ent last name. 

The influence scandal that has 
roiled Christie's staff and highlighted 
his strong negatives happened, after 
all, in New Jersey. And what happens 
in New Jersey stays in New Jersey 
because, for their own protection, 
witnesses tend to fugetaboutit. 


WHEN I READ that a member of 
Chris Christie’s staff emailed an 
associate stating “Time for some 
traffic problems in Fort Lee,’ it 
sounded familiar, and not just 
because I’ve driven past the Fort Lee 
entrance to the George Washington 
Bridge and there are always traffic 
delays. Actually, “driven” might be a 
misnomer, since it implies forward 
momentum. Driving on the George 
Washington Bridge reminds you of 
the means of travel experienced by 
the original George Washington: 
namely, mule carts, which move 
much faster. 

The George Washington Bridge 
crosses from New Jersey into New 
York City, the greatest city in the 
world, the place where if you can 
make it there you'll make it any- 
where, but to make it there you have 
to get there, which you can't, on 
account of all the traffic. 

So you stay in New Jersey and 
turn off at, say, the Fort Lee exit, and 
just hope there's a Starbucks. Because 


FUNNY BUSINESS BY ED SPIVEY JR. 


Ken Davis 


you can always make it there. In fact, 
they'll make it for you. 


BUT NOW IT can be told that I, too, 
got in the crosshairs of state politics. 
Apparently, this column is popular 
in New Jersey because “hrumphs” 
is the sound a state transportation 
official makes when the governor's 
office knocks the wind out of him. 
(Another sound is “hoboken.”) 
So naturally a Christie staff mem- 
ber approached me for my support. 
Otherwise, he pointed out, my bridge 
would be shut down. “But I don't have 
a bridge,’ I noted sadly, not wanting 
to admit that having my own bridge 
has been a lifelong dream. Well then, 
he threatened, we'll slow down your 
development project. But I don't have 
one of those either. But I do have a cat 
that's giving me problems—I rub her 
belly, but she refuses to rub mine— 
and she could use a good New Jersey 
talking to. 

So if someone from the gov- 
ernor’s office could make some 
vaguely threatening statements, 
such as “Hey, Whiskers, you gotta 
probem? Do I amuse you?” or even 
“Nobody is too big to flush,” then 
maybe it would make a difference 
in her behavior. 

By the way, if it helps, we call the 
cat “Jeb Bush.” = 


Ed Spivey Jr. is art director of 
Sojourners. 
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